You gotta pay your dues 
before you pay the rent 


This industry ticks along to a certain rhythm, and the longer you spend in it 
the more you learn to keep time with it. GDC turns into ЕЗ, then 
Gamescom and, this month, Tokyo Game Show; still to come amid the 
rush of autumn review code is PlayStation Experience. Then we put our 
feet up for a bit and ring in the New Year before the cycle begins anew. 

Only rarely does something come along to disrupt it. New hardware 
yanks the industry out of its comfort zone, certainly, but still in a very 
organised, controlled and collaborative way. There might be the 
occasional new event — PS4 was unveiled in New York; Xbox One, 
disastrously, in Redmond — but by and large a new hardware year is much 
the same as any other. It’s just more exciting. 

І is rare indeed that a single game can not only have that same level of 
impact on the game industry, but often transcend it. In fact, there’s really 
only only company on the planet that does it. Ever since 2002, when Vice 
City arrived soon after GTAIII's breakout success, the release of a new 
Rockstar game has been not so much a launch, as an event. 

It's one the industry knows better than to try to beat. The traditional flood 
of new releases slowed considerably last year: that’s partly about the 
industry finally cottoning on to the fact that there are 12 months on the 
calendar, and people play games all year round. But it was also about 
getting out of Red Dead Redemption 2's way, since it was originally slated 
for launch late last year. Now it is finally here, it is happening again; we 
have an uncommonly quiet Q4 ahead of us, and this is the reason. 

Having played it, the wider industry is probably making the right 
decision. We've spent six hours with the game, more than any publication 
so far, and started the game from the beginning - the first outlet in the 
world to do so. We've been granted access to senior staff at one of the 
most secretive studios on the planet to tell the story of the biggest game of 
the year, of the generation, and of Rockstar's storied history. 
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The Tokyo Game Show once again ©] 
how Japan's industry is getting back feyi 
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KNOWLEDGE 
TOKYO GAME SHOW 


ompared to the aromatic bustle of 

E3, or its even more boisterous 
European counterpart Gamescom, the 
Tokyo Game Show can seem like a minor 
sideshow in the industry calendar. The 
feeling is exacerbated by the scale of the 
event's chosen venue; even with more 
than 2,000 booths, swathes of the 
cavernous Makuhari Messe convention 
centre go unused during TGS week. Then 
there's the relative paucity of attendant 
announcements. Nintendo, whose post- 
Switch prosperity has slackened any 
urgency to rush out fresh ideas, hasn't 
shown up for years, while Microsoft has 
never much bothered with a country 
where its systems have always been 
seen as cumbersomely supersized 
and its games regretfully American. 

Yet now the mobile game bubble has 
floated off toward China, TGS has a 
newly urgent and console-centric feel. 
There is a sense of, if not outand-out 
growth, then at least robust stabilisation. 
The data reflects the turnaround, with 
more than 650 exhibitors at this year's 
event, a 20 per cent increase in the 
number of booths compared to last 
year, and, with 300,000 
visitors, a record-breaking 
number of attendees. In the 
absence of Nintendo, it fell 
to Sony to present the face 
of Japan's rejuvenated 
industry via a slate of 
games that reveal a 
company that is not yet 
ready to call time on its 
ageing console. 

In fact, Natsumi 
Atarashi, a Sony spokesman, told the 
Hollywood Reporter that, rather than 
winding down production of PS4 - as 
one might historically expect this late into 
the systems lifecycle - Sony is enjoying а 
"harvest period for software", thanks to 
PSA's 80 million monthly users. For that 
reason, surely, there was no sign of 
PlayStation 5. Sony instead opted to turn 
backwards, with the announcement of the 
PlayStation Classic, а smallform console 
with 30 pre-installed games that it hopes 
will replicate the nostalgia-fuelled success 


For all the 
grassroots 


10 


excitement, there 
remains a troubling 
absence of young 
Japanese designers 


that Nintendo has enjoyed to date 
with its NES and SNES equivalents, 
albeit here for the generation raised 
on 32bit systems. 

In terms of PlayStation 4% so-called 
‘harvest period’, Judge Eyes provided the 
most intriguing revelation. In this narrative- 
есі investigative game from Sega's 
Yakuza team you play as a lawyer who, 
ike Capcom's Phoenix Wright, handles 
cases that range from murder to adultery 
and beyond. A western translation is set 
or 2019. Sony's pre-show conference 
also featured a newly revitalised SNK, 
inancially buoyed by the performance 
of its newly converted Neo Geo 
ibrary to various digital stores, with a 
new Samurai Spirits game, the first in 
nearly a decade, in the inky 3D style of 
Street Fighter IV. Indeed, the continuing 
resurgence in fighting games was further 
emphasised with new announcements for 
Street Fighter V, Dragon Ball FighterZ 
and, most unexpectedly, in the 
announcement of Dead Or Alive 6, the 
first mainline entry in Тесто5 smooth- 
skinned fighting series in six years. 

Sony's pre-show conference also 
featured new footage from 
Hidetaka Miyazaki's 
Sekiro: Shadows Die Twice 
and Hideo Kojima’s Death 
Stranding. With 
contributions from Norman 
Reedus, Mads Mikkelsen, 
lindsey Wagner, Lea 
Seydou and Guillermo del 
Toro, the footage seemed 
to reveal, once again, a 
director in thrall to 
Hollywood. But a source close to the 
project assures us that the game has two 
of the most talented game designers to 
follow Kojima from Konami working to 
ensure it plays as strongly as its bills. 

The news that production of Sony's 
Vita handheld is soon to cease was 
expected. More surprising was the year- 
оп-уеаг decline in PSVR titles at the show. 
FromSoftware's Déraciné, an adventure 
game set in a boarding school, and 
Everybody Golf VR were among a 
worryingly small number of standout 


ittlegrounds' 
snowballing success in 
Japan can be measured 
in square feet at 765; 
this year, the game's 
booth spanned one 
side of the Makuhari, 
with space for 100 
players to play LAN 
matches in situ. 
(Fortnite's presence, by 
contrast, was limited to 
two TV screens nestled 
inside Sony's booth; 
Epic's game is yet to 
replicate its western 
success in Japan). 
It was indicative of 
a redoubled push to 
popularise esports 
in Japan, further 
evidenced by the 
introduction of a 
dedicated esports 
stage at the event, 
with seating for 600 
spectators, organised 
by the newly formed 
Japan Esports Union 
and sponsored by 
Sony. The eagerness 
to turn just about any 
competitive game into 
a marketable spectacle 
was made clear in the 
branding of Puyo Puyo 
Esports, due for release 
for Nintendo Switch 
this October. 


virtual-reality-specific games; other major 
titles, such as Ace Combat 7, will feature 
only a supplementary virtual reality mode. 
Capcom's striking booth featured 
footage of Devil May Cry 5, with the 
company eager to emphasise series 
veteran Hideaki Itsuno's return to 
production following the divisive British 
development of the previous game in the 
series. No doubt hoping to capitalise on 
that same sentimentality Sony is courting 
with the PlayStation Mini, the Osaka- 
based company also focused heavily on 
its Resident Evil 2 remake, pitting visitors 
against the mutated form of William 
Birkin in an astoundingly popular demo. 


For Square Enix, for whom TGS 
remains a major show on the calendar, 
the lingeringly produced Kingdom Hearts 
3 provided the main focus, with new 
details of how the Gummi Ship shoot 
‘етир sections of ће game will work, 
alongside footage of the game's Disney- 
themed locales, from Frozen's Arendelle 
to Big Hero 6's San Fransokyo. Proving 
that, for some players, directed play is 
preferable to Minecraff's toybox, the 
company also showed off a sequel to 
Dragon Quest Builders, which will come 
to both PlayStation 4 and Switch, and 

at last confirmed that Dragon Quest XI's 
Switch release is, if not exactly imminent, 
then at least finally on the horizon. 

For all the grassroots excitement on 
the show floor, there remains a troubling 
absence of young Japanese designers 
poised to become household names in 
the manner of the Shigeru Miyamotos 
and Yu Suzukis of previous generations. 
The independent scene in Japan is 
growing, with regional meetups for 
young designers, but few Japanese 
companies seem particularly eager to 
promote emerging talent. This vacuum not 
only leaves attendees gossiping about the 
professional movements of ageing men 
(15 Shinji Mikami returning to Capcom?', 
‘Has Hajime Tabata left Square Enix?’) 
but also begs the question of who is 
building the future of Japan's creative 
industry and what it might mean that 
we don't know their names. W 


ABOVE Capcom's hot 
streak continues with 
the sumptuous Devil 
May Cry V, one of the 
highlights of the show. 
LEFT Project Judge is 
known as Judge Eyes 
in Japan, though we 
can't see the title 
surviving translation 


ABOVE Samurai Spirits was a delightful surprise, even if SNK is not quite 
the fighting-game force it once was. RIGHT Hideo Kojima's stage show 
yielded more on Death Stranding, and one of TGS’ biggest-ever crowds 
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Ocean view 


The Never Alone team on partnering with the 
BBC to chart the future of our seas 


C in partnership with Alaskan 
tribes, 2015's Never Alone was а 
powerful attempt to preserve and 
celebrate indigenous culture through the 
mechanics of a platform game. Following 
its release, publisher Eline Media received 
a call from an unexpected quarter. The 
BBC had enjoyed Never Alone's handling 
of documentary materials, and wondered 
if the company might do something similar 
for the forthcoming second series of Blue 
Planet. "They invited us to sort of shadow 
the production," E-Line's CEO Michael 
Angst says. “То look at the huge library of 
footage they'd put together, speak to the 
scientists and see if we could mine that for 
an original story, but sort of continue from 
where the last episode talks about the 
future of the ocean.” 

The result is Beyond 
Blue, a narrative-driven 
exploration simulation 
starring Mirai, the leader 
of a team of researchers 
in the South China Sea 
around ten years from 
now. Mixing thirdperson 
swimming as the game's 
protagonist with firstperson 
exploration through remote 
drones, it sees you monitoring the habits 
of various animals as you place WiFi 
buoys to map the environment. 
interspersed with unscreened Blue Planet 
ооіаде and commentary from scientists, 
the game is designed to celebrate the 
region's complexity while also investigating 
how humans have allered it, forcing 
species such as sperm whales to seek out 
new habitats and develop new behaviours 
in response. It also playfully blurs the lines 
between its human characters and the 
species under observation. Technologies 
such as ultraviolet lamps allow you to 
perceive bioluminescent patterns and so 


As its creators 
acknowledge, 
Beyond Blue is a 
profoundly 
conflicted work 


"see as sharks do", while getting 
coated in octopus ink might cause 
predators to identify you as prey. 
Tagging species, meanwhile, unlocks 
the ability to experience the world from 
their vantage point via realtime feeds. 


Beyond Blue is not the product of 
day-to-day collaboration with ће BBC, but 
it does represent something of a back-and- 
forth. “[The start of the project] happened 
to be while they were still making Blue 
Planet Il,” Angst recalls. “So we invested 
significant time upfront watching the early 
footage, which allowed us to work in 
parallel exploring the same themes. We 
also decided to use some of the same 
scientists as key advisors. So we did some 
independent creative work, 
then met back and 
explained what we wanted 
to focus on, and they then 
helped us find the richest 
areas where they had 
explored that.” 

The game is as much 
а portrait of the scientific 
community as it is of the 
aquatic world. The fates 
of different animal species 
aside, it examines the sadly controversial 
status of ecological research in the context 
of ideological conflicts about the effects of 
global warming, and delves into the age- 
old clash between idealism and self 
interest. Much of this unfolds at your 
submarine, in conversation with other 
researchers and via online interactions 
with other parties on the surface. Each 
character has a different agenda, and 
key decisions will bring their values into 
conflict — the writing builds, here, оп 
existing tensions between corporations, 
governments, activists and scientists in 


the South China Sea. 


Michael Angst, 
E-Line CEO 


DEEP THOUGHT 
Beyond Blue is 
indebted to the work 
of many scientists, but 
in particular Dr 
Samantha Joye, who 
studies the ways in 
which creatures 
communicate at many 
different scales, from 
microbes to whales, 
and Dr David Gruber, 
who examines how 
species such as sharks 
and turtles perceive. 
Joye's research has 
helped E-Line develop 
а "systematic" 
understanding of the 
ocean ecosystem, 
while Gruber's recent 
work on sperm whales 
has furnished the 
game with something 
like a star creature. 
"We picked them for 
the same reasons he 
did, which is that we 
don't know a lot 
about them, but they 
have the biggest brain 
on the planet and a 
very rich social and 
cultural life," Michael 
Angst explains. 


^We have folks who have a 
commercial interest in the ocean's resource 
potential for minerals for our cellphones," 
Angst says. “We have people looking at 
innovation for sustainable energy. We 
have folks who are naturalists who just 
want to forward our knowledge of the 
ocean." Beyond Blue also takes heed of 
how discoveries metastasise online, swept 
along by the currents of social media, and 
how scientists may become public figures 
with or without their consent. "We have 
insight from our scientists not just on nature 
but on what it means to be a scientist in 
this globally connected, rapidly changing, 
media-saturated world," Angst says. 

As its creators acknowledge, Beyond 
Blue is a profoundly conflicted work. It 
valorises the quest for knowledge, but also 
acknowledges that the legacy of much 
research on the Earth's flora and fauna has 
been brutal exploitation. "Not all scientific 
methods are benign, and not all 
opportunities to intervene positively might 
end well," Angst says. This awareness 
resonates uneasily with the choice of 
mechanics, such as creature scanning and 
the gradual exposing of missions on a 
map, that may be familiar to players of 
open world games - а genre that makes 
a virtue of conquest. 

Whether it succeeds or fails, Beyond 
Blue is notable for being one of the few 
videogame stories to entertain a degree of 
optimism about life on Earth. "We're a 
hopeful company, and one of the reasons 
we have a number of games that are 
exploring the near-future, is we want to 
paint an aspirational future," Angst says. 
"We're not going to hide from the 
challenges, the sorrow and the stakes, but 
we believe that humans care about our 
planet, we care about each other, and 
ultimately, though 1/5 bumpy along the 
way, good things will happen." ІШ 


The game will not feature players 
death in the usual sense, Би | 

it will ask you to deal witi 

predators and understand: each 
animal's place in the food chain 
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Not made in 


Meet the publishing label quietly bringing 
western indie darlings to Japan 


Е" in June 2017, Dangen - 
а contraction of the English words 
‘Dandy’ and ‘Gentlemen’ that also 
happens to mean ‘conviction’ in Japanese 
— is an indiegame publisher that is run 
like a small record label, promoting 
independent games that have some kind 
of unifying quality. The six-person outfit, 
based in Osaka, specialises in signing 
western games that it believes will appeal 
to Japanese audience, a demographic 
that has, company cofounder Nayan 
Ramachandran claims, historically shied 
away from western indie games. 
Ramachandran’s job title is ‘content 
connoisseur’, but his role is perhaps best- 
described in music industry terms: he acts 
as an A&R manager, signing games that 
he believes fit the label 
and its fans. In a little over 
a year, Dangen has 
already had considerable 
success, particularly with 
Iconoclasts, a Swedish- 
made platformer that takes 
clear inspiration from "905 
Japanese art and design. 
Here, Ramachandran 
explains how Dangen is 
working to convince the 
Japanese to have an open mind when it 
comes to buying games from overseas. 


Why did you decide to focus on 
bringing western indie titles to Japan? 
The Japanese gaming landscape has 
changed a lot in recent years. While 
Japanese consumers characteristically 
have been unreceptive to western games, 
that has begun to change. This is, in 
part, because so many indie developers 
in the west have been highly influenced 
by Japanese games, and that influence 
shows up in their work. This has created 
a kind of feedback loop, whereby 


“The Japanese 
resistance comes 
from western 
games being so 


different for such 


a long time” 


western indies are making Japanese- 
influenced games that, in turn, are 
marketable to Japanese audiences. 


You imply that there has historically 
been some resistance to western indie 
games in Japan. To what do you 
attribute this resistance? 

The resistance comes from western games 
being so fundamentally different for such 
a long time. Whether it has been the 
scope of the game, the genre, or simply 
the control and Ul conventions, Japanese 
development always approached those 
elements in a vacuum, borrowing little 
from western titles. For instance, Japanese 
gamers, for a long time, stayed away 
from western shooters because controlling 
both sticks on a controller 
at the same time while 
primarily using the shoulder 
buttons for actions was an 
entirely foreign concept, 
and hard to pick up. 


So how do you select 
games that will work for 
the Japanese market? 
What, in your experience, 
works and what does not? 
Finding a distinct, powerful art style, 
especially in terms of strong character 
design, is really important to Japan. We 
tend to seek out types of gameplay that 
use elements Japanese players are 
familiar with, albeit coupled with new, 
fresh concepts. It's hard to predict what 
will work and what won't, but we have 
noticed that the Japanese market 
responds well to strong narrative focus 
and vivid, recognisable character design. 


What are the elements familiar to 
Japanese players that you’re 
attempting fo seek out? 


Japan 


g 


D^NGEN 


Dangen co-founder 
Nayan Ramachandran 


We look at genres that are popular, or 
ubiquitous in the market. For instance, 
while FPS games have picked up steam 
in Japan, 1/5 still not a huge market. An 
FPS is a tough sell here if it's not a known 
franchise. That isn't to say that we won't 
even look at a game because of its 
genre. We might end up taking a chance 
on a title purely because we believe in it. 


What makes for a good Japanese 
localisation? 

When you pick up a Dangen game and 
play it in your native language, you 
should not immediately know the country 
of origin. For example, we don't want 
you to be able to tell if a game was 
originally a Japanese, European or 
American project. Games such as 
Iconoclasts, Devil Engine, Cross Code 
and Minoria all bridge the regional gap, 
taking elements from different cultures, 
and influences from all over the world. 


Aren't there instances wherein a 
particular cultural style can be a virtue 
for a game's success, or even, іп some 
cases, is entirely intrinsic to its identity? 
The cultural influence of the game world 
is important, but | don't necessarily think 
the origin country of the development is 
as important. Take a game like Okami, 
а game about Japanese myth made by 
Japanese developers. If this had been 
made by western developers, | wouldn't 
want the Japanese player to be able to 
tell the difference. 


What's next for you and the company? 
To sign more titles. We're hitting a point 
where a lot of our initial slate titles are 
close to shipping, and we're going to 
need to seek out developers that are 
looking to ship their tiles in 2019 and 
beyond. It's an exciting time. W 


Тһе TakeOver's homage to Streets 
Of Rage is so carefully observed and 
reverent that you'd be forgiven for 
assuming this was, in fact, an official 
sequel to Sega's storied brawler 


Шетен 


It's not only the pixel-art style of Konami's Track 8 Field that 
Super Sportmatchen gets so right. The homage also works in 
subtler ways, calling to mind Famicom-era off-beat humour 
with events that include, for example, capybara hurling 


To help raise the profile of 
its games, Dangen has 
borrowed a marketing 
technique more usually 
associated with the book 
publishing and fashion 
industries: the celebrity 
endorsement. The 
company has carefully 
targeted some of the 

titans of the Japanese 
videogame industry, such 
as Castlevania: Symphony 
Of The Night creator Koji 
Igarashi, with its first run 
of games. Even if the 
celebrity doesn’t offer up a 
quotation that can be used 
on the box, sometimes just 
the effect of having a well- 
known creator play one of 
the publisher's games at a 
public event is enough to 
build word of mouth 
among Japanese players. 
It's also a clever way to 
Iconoclasts has been, Ramachandran says, by far the most successful of the publisher's first clutch of releases, success that he attributes, with a connect western indies 
marketer's scattergun enthusiasm, to its "attention to detail, finely tuned puzzles, tactile combat, and well-developed characters and narrative" with their heroes. 
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Soundbytes 


Game commentary in snack-sized mouthfuls 


"There are so few women 
recognised in gaming, let 
alone esports, and an 
organisation that claims to 
champion women should be 
the first to celebrate their 
success. Frankly, it's a slap 
in the face." 

Esports host Elle Osili-Wood puts it mildly after 


а Women In Games Esports award goes to.. 
а man, obviously 


“Currently, we do not 
have any plans 
regarding a new 
handheld device. 

We will manufacture 
PlayStation Vita until 
2019. From there, 
shipping will end." 


SIE Asia boss Hiroyuki Oda 
drops the guillotine on what 
feels like Sony's last handheld 


“| have decided to take 
an extended leave of 
absence and give my 
mind and body the time 
they need to properly 
mend... ІЛІ be back.” 


legendary Final Fantasy 
composer Nobuo Uematsu 
takes time to recover from a 
recent illness. Get well soon, sir 


“It's been an incredibly 


difficult year for 


Telltale as we worked 
to set the company on a 
new course. Unfortunately, 
we ran out of time trying 


to get there." 


CEO Pete Hawley confirms the sad, sudden and yet somehow 


entirely unsurprising demise of Telltale Games 
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ARCADE 
WATCH 


Keeping an eye on the 
coin-op gaming scene 


Game Street Fighter V Arcade Edition 
Manufacturer Capcom, Taito 


Street Fighter belongs in arcades. 
It's where it all began, of course: 
those of you of a certain age will 
remember just what it was like to 
walk into an arcade in the early ‘90s 
and be immediately assaulted by 
those loud, booming special-move 
vocal samples. Capcom's decision to 
restrict Street Fighter Vto home 
consoles was puzzling to start with, 
and if we're honest we've never 
quite seen the logic in it. A well- 
placed fighting-game-community 
source once opined to us that 
Capcom was doing it to try and 
make the Street Fighter competitive 
scene a bit more interesting. Until 
Street Fighter У сате along, Asian 
players were dominant, thanks in 
part to their thriving arcade scenes; 
when you knocked off work for the 
day you could head down to your 
local game centre and spend the 
evening sparring with a dozen of 
the best players in the world. 

Whether by accident or design, 
the international playing field has 
since levelled out in the SFV era. US 
players are now every bit the equal 
of those from Japan and Korea, and 
this year a Brit won Evo for the first 
time ever. 

Almost three years after launch, 
the latest revision of Street Fighter 
Vwill no longer be misleadingly 
subtitled Arcade Edition, with 
release confirmed for next year and 
a series of location tests in Japan 
scheduled for October. Details are 
scant, but all characters will be 
available, and in a nod to the 
game's initial shift in focus, cabinets 
will feature USB ports for those 
who'd rather bring along a console 
controller. Whether it will have 
much impact on the tourney circuit 
remains to be seen, but Japan's 
arcade scene will 
be all the richer 
for having Street 
Fighter back in 
its spiritual 
home again. 
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SERVICE 
Nintendo Switch Online 
bit.ly/nswitchonline 

After enjoying over a year of 
free online multiplayer, we 
now have the pleasure of 
paying for it. There are a few 
extras: immortalising game 
saves in the cloud was long 
overdue, but you'll have to 
stay subscribed to retain 
access, as well as to the 
handful of the NES games 
included. Members also 

get special offers, including 
exclusive items such as the 
new NES Joy-Cons. It's 
reasonably priced at £17.99 a 
year, and the value proposition 
improves further if you plump. 
for an eight-person family 
membership. Still, it's a shame 
that much of the younger 
playerbase that's sprung up 
‘on Switch now finds itself on 
the other side of a paywall. 
Fortnite is an exception to the 
rule — a smart move, that — 
but the likes of Splatoon 2 
and Arms are already quieter, 
and therefore laggier too. 
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VIDEO 

The Philosophy Of 

Pokémon Go 


bit.ly/pokephilosophy 
Wisecrack's The Philosophy 
Of... series is among the rare 
echelon of YouTube video 
essays that don’t make us 
want to blow our brains out. 
Its insight into Pokémon Go 
frames the phenomenon in 
terms of the societal, religious 
and philosophical histories of 
walking, with supporting 
quotes from luminaries such as 
Frédéric Gros and Friedrich 
Nietzsche. If you've a passing 
interest in the subject of urban 
topography and the modern 
fláneur, this is a useful. 
introduction to the way 
Pokémon Go players have 
revived the art of dérive", 
recoding a physical space 

by using a digital tool. 


WEB GAME 
Else Walker 
bit.ly/elsewalker 
Made in just 48 hours for Mark 
Brown's Game Maker's Toolkit 
Jam 2018, Else Walker is a 
delightful puzzle-platformer 

in which you guide Eddie the 
robot to freedom. To do so, you 
must program its behaviour by 
slotting a variety of labelled 
floppy disks into it. Your main 
tool is the command "else, 
walk" — Eddie will happily 
trundle along in one direction, 
unless you slot in commands 
for edge cases. Clearing 
obstacles, collecting more 
floppies and dodging bullets 
means puzzling your way to 
piecing together the correct 
command. It's finicky: the 
portrait orientation requires 
tedious scrolling, and in the 
enemy-populated levels we 
find ourselves cheesing by 
switching out floppies quickly 
rather than thinking actions all 
the way through. Still, it's a 
novel idea executed with 
remarkable skill and speed. 


THIS MONTH ON EDGE 


When we weren't doing everything else, we were thinking about stuff like this 


HEADSET 


Razer Ifrit 

bit.ly/razerifrit 

Streaming can be as much about how you look as what you play 
= the secret to Ninja's meteoric rise, after all, was dumping a box 
of Schwarzkopf Electric Blue on his barnet, and probably nothing 
to do with whatever indie shooter he happened to be playing. To 
that end, Razer has created the Ifrit, a discreet headset that 
wraps around the back of your head instead of squashing your 
carefully coiffed hairdo. Its lightweight design keeps things comfy 
during long sessions, while an adjustable condenser mic reduces 
background noise. At £75, it's a high price to pay for what is 
essentially a glorified call centre accessory — but should interest 
in, ег blue hair wane, at least it's a multifunctional investment. 


Double crossing 

Animal Crossing fans suffer 
emotional whiplash during a 
deliciously evil Switch 
announcement 


Fallout boy 

Bethesda gives a young 
neuroblastoma patient an 
early Fallout 76 session 


Full swing 
Spider-Man becomes the 
fastest-selling firstparty 
PlayStation game ever 


Carted off 

Nintendo finally wins in 
court against Tokyo's 
IP-infringing MariCar tours 


ARMS and a lag 
Now a paid service, 
Nintendo Switch Online's 
performance dips 
inexplicably. Yikes 


We'll remember that 
Telltale leaves hundreds 
without severance pay. 
Our sympathies to all 


Setting sun 

Vita shipments will end next 
year in Japan. Persona 4 
Golden on Switch, please 


On the bounce 
Fortnite's Loot Lake turns to 
jelly. We think they might be 


running out of ideas, folks 
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Our letter of the month wins 
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Sony Interactive Entertainment 
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Fort knocks 

For gamers of a certain age, “cross play” 
refers to the feelings experienced whilst 
trying to get off Level 5 of Manic Miner. 
These days, the words usually appear in 
sentences including “Sony”. 

As a resolutely singleplayer gamer, I've 
been ambivalent about Sony’s stubborn 
stance. That was until my kids’ pester power 
got me into Fortnite. Great game, but no 
local co-op — unless you have multiple 
devices in the same room. Imagine our 
family’s excitement to learn of Fortnite 
coming to Switch! Picture the scene of 
father and daughter booting up the PS4 and 
Switch to play together and getting 
unceremoniously blocked by 
Sony’s greedy policy. 

Га forgotten about that 
episode until Sony’s CEO, 
Kenichiro Yoshida, popped up 


way of thinking is always that 
PlayStation is the best place 

to play. Fortnite, I believe, 
partnered with PlayStation 4 is 
the best experience for users.” 
Tell that to my daughter 
watching me play with her 
Switch powered off on her lap. 

For a company that lost its PS2 
dominance to Microsoft through arrogance 
only to see the same fate happen again but 
in reverse, this display of ludicrous 
pomposity is bewildering. The desire for 
player lock-in is embarrassingly transparent 
and everyone can see through it. As this 
generation matures, it’s no coincidence that 
both Sony and Microsoft are upping the 
quality of ‘free’ releases via PS Plus and 
Xbox Live to give you an impenetrable 
backlog that'll be hard to give up. 

But Microsoft is showing admirable 
determination to compete. Backwards 
compatibility and Game Pass means an 
instant game library to defectors. Their 
Achilles' Heel this gen has been exclusive 
titles, but their sudden splurge in new 


"Sony's desire for 
player lock-in is 
to say, *On cross-platform, our embarrassingly 
transparent and 
everyone can 

see through it" 


studios shows some strategy to move away 
from the boring Forza-Halo-Gears loop. 
Sony might feel comfortable with their 
massive userbase and quality exclusives 
being pumped out on a regular basis, but 
history has shown that it can be lost in a 
generation. I recently pulled out of buying a 
PS4 Pro — how could I invest in a company 
that has stopped our family playing 
together? Sony needs to look over its 
shoulder — the Victory Royale that 
seems so close can be quickly terminated 
by a Legendary Pump blast to the back! 
Ivan Harding 


And, as we send to press, everything appears 
to be fine. This whole episode 
proves that, however big you 
get, there's always someone 
bigger — and Sony knew it 
needed Fortnite. Enjoy your 
new PS Plus subscription. 


Road well travelled 
Recently I have found myself. 
completely overwhelmed with 
a compulsive desire to play 
roleplaying games, particularly 
Japanese-developed ones. 
Whilst I won't go into the depths of the back 
catalogue, this year has added Xenoblade 
Chronicles 2's DLC, Ni No Kuni 2, Dragon 
Quest XI and Octopath to my pile of shame. 
This feels like an overload, and I have found 
myself unable to really get stuck into one 
game for fear of forgetting the specific 
mechanics of another title, a problem I 

have never previously had. 

Now, I don't think the humble RPG has 
ever gone out of fashion — it seems that 
post-COD4, it was more that the systems 
and mechanics of traditional roleplaying 
games became methods of player retention 
and were amalgamated into other genres. 

Recently, however, it seems that the old- 
school, ‘traditional’ RPG-system-based game 
has made quite a renaissance in both the 
indie and the mainstream circuit. It could 


just be that localisation time has dropped 
last year’s Japanese releases like DQXI into 
2018, but it seems that there is a real glut of 
them returning. It may be that as gamers get 
older, some of them become nostalgic for the 
days of yore, or that 2018 has just become 
that far into the current generational lifespan 
that these games, which traditionally take 
long periods to create, are now coming (a 
pattern seen on previous systems, especially 
the SNES) out with more regularity, but I’m 
wondering what the Edge take on it is? Also, 
can you add two more hours to the day so I 
can grind in Octopath? 

Martin Hollis 


No to the last bit — the bods who wear 
aftershave would see that as justification 
to stretch us even further. But you’re right 
to note the resurgence in a once-forgotten 
genre. For our money it’s part nostalgia, 
partly it being easier to take risks late in 

a console generation, and part — sorry — 
developers having run out of ideas, 


One direction 

Nintendo: a company who has made an 
extreme revival. It was widely thought that 
should the Switch fail, the company will fail, 
and it was believed that the Switch would be 
the console to put an end to the long- 
running console-making company. But the 
Switch has overwhelmingly succeeded. 
Nintendo’s stock price hit a ten-year high 
this year. Its shares have taken a slight 
tumble recently, but in comparison to 

what they were like just two years ago, 

it’s unnoticeable. 

And, last week at the time of writing, the 
latest Nintendo Direct presentation aired. 
People’s hopes were mixed. After all, Super 
Smash Bros Ultimate has taken much of the 
focus for all of 2018’s presentations — most 
notably E3 — and is extremely anticipated by 
all Switch owners. But this Direct was not a 
focus on Ultimate in the slightest. In fact, 
only a small proportion of the 35 minutes 
was given to the huge title. Some incredible 


announcements were made for the console; 
starting off with Luigi’s Mansion 3 was a 
wonderful surprise. The rumoured port of the 
Wii U’s New Super Mario Bros U was confirmed. 
Half of the Final Fantasy series seems to be 
making the jump to Switch. And finally, Animal 
Crossing was announced to be making the cross 
to the hybrid console. The only downside was 
the lack of content of the new paid online 
service that Nintendo has brought to the 
system. But at the end of the day, everyone is 
going to buy it anyway, really. It still shocked 
me, however, when people came out of the 
presentation complaining. 

After all that Nintendo gifted us, I expected 
Twitter to be full of happiness and excitement, 
yet instead, I was greeted by mixed thoughts 
and unconvinced people. But why? We only 
got glimpses of most games — the likes of LM3 
and AC, but also Daemon X Machina and games 
like Final Fantasy — which could irritate some 
people, yet this time six months ago, everybody 
was yearning for a new Animal Crossing. So to 
even confirm its existence should be something 
for most people, right? 

It just doesn’t seem that way and that is 
where I cannot understand how some people ask 
for all these games, get the confirmation and 
then criticise it. Things like E3 were heavily 
focsed on Super Smash Bros Ultimate, where we 
had lots of gameplay footage and most of the 
game’s mechanics confirmed that day. There was 
even a whole Direct for that particular game, so 
we were never in doubt about certain things for 
Smash. Nintendo has been varying how they 
announce games, so I think people should begin 
to accept that if they aren’t ready to show the 
games off with footage, then let them be. 

I personally thought the Nintendo Direct was 
excellent. It seems 2019 could be another good 
year for the Switch. 2017 was orientated hugely 
around Breath Of The Wild and Odyssey; 2018 
around Ultimate; 2019 is now looking like it'll be 
set around Mansion 3 and Animal Crossing; and 
looking even further, we still have Bayonetta 3 
and Metroid: Prime 4 on the way. I find it hard to 
complain. But, I guess, people always will. 
James Baldwin 


DISPATCHES 
DIALOGUE 


www.facebook.com/ 
edgeonline 
Discuss gaming topics with 
fellow Edge readers 


Well yes, stay off Twitter, especially at Direct 
time. The heart of the issue is, however, Smash 
Bros, and what it means for this year. Despite 
its all-star line-up, it’s not for everyone, and 
after such a stellar 2018, this year has been 

a quiet one for Switch, particularly where 
firstparty releases are concerned. Next year, 

at least, looks like quite the return to form. 


Capture the blag 

I’m gonna write a short letter on your article 
about Spider-Man, I think one of the best 
features that made Spider-Man amazing is the 
quality of roaming around the town. You will 
never get tired of web-swinging around 
Manhattan’s tall buildings and that’s something 
a few games have achieved in the whole history 
of videogames; to enjoy the path and destiny all 
at once specially in an open world type of game 
with a big scale. Some side missions might seem 
lackluster but the combination of exciting 
combat and freedom of movement makes up for 
it. Aside from that, I think we should really 
applaud Insomniac for the implementation of 
superb dynamic lighting, grading, depth of field 
and many other great effects that turned this 
game into a beautiful masterpiece. Of course it 
has its downsides as well, boss fights aren’t 
that challenging and it doesn’t feel like you are 
fighting a worthy opponent; I mean it’s true 
that Spider-Man is always the strongest but 

it shouldn’t be this easy to fight his toughest 
enemies. The story is commendable but it starts 
slow and some parts of it are really predictable. 
Marry Jane’s character was amazingly portrayed 
though, outside of comics it was the first time 
that I felt she had a great impact on the story, 
Aunt May and Miles were great additions to 
the story as well. In the end I have to say that 
Spider-Man definitely showed that singleplayer 
games are still in high demand, if you put proper 
time and effort into them. 

Reza Hamid 


This, it seems, is what happens when you put 
out a call on Twitter offering a year’s PS Plus 
to the best letter of the month, In any case, 
what about those puddles, eh? Disgusting. ІШ 
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the new videogame exhibition at the 

Victoria and Albert Museum in London, 
although its actual title is a bit annoying. 
‘Videogames: Design/Play/Disrupt, it says. 
What if I don't want to disrupt, but just want 
to shoot some bad guys in the face from a 
very long distance while crouching in a 
prickly shrub? Disruption is, of course, the 
great unexamined virtue of our age, a 
rhetorical import from Silicon Valley, where 
every new startup must boast of how it is 
going to 'disrupt' the laundry business, or 
higher education, without first having 
bothered to understand how the system 
already works in the first place. 

That aside, the exhibition demonstrates 
brilliantly how much sheer artistic craft goes 
into modern videogames, with a rich 
assortment of concept art, designers" 
notebooks and the like, along with a notably 
cagey attitude to violence. A big early room is 
dedicated, for example, to The Last Of Us, 
with a fascinating loop of footage showing 
Joel and Ellie moving between cover, overlain 
with wireframe explanations of how Ellie's AI 
for following the player is working out her 
routes. Oddly, though, unlike anything that 
happens in the actual game, the scene does 
not become a bloody massacre after Joel is 
encouraged to murder everyone in sight, 
because he is a murderer. 

Shooting, indeed, is limited to the room 
about how games are political, and in 
particular the eerie critical game A Series Of 
Gunshots, by Pippin Barr. In a series of black- 
and-white street scenes, you press any 
button and a gunshot rings out, causing a 
flash of light in a window. That's all. You 
don't know who shot whom, or why. It's a 
brilliant little interactive essay, though a 
bolder exhibition might have put it next to 
scenes from Sniper Elite 4, with X-rayed 
skulls exploding in showers of gore, and even 
tried to make an argument about the 
cathartic aestheticism of the latter, rather 
than carefully eliding the uncomfortable 


Т“ are plenty of things to enjoy about 
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STEVEN POOLE 


Trigger Happy 


Shoot first, ask questions later 
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Replace the hunk with a 
woman and they would 
not put it in the V&A, 
but that's the point 


truth about the majority of the highest- 
grossing videogames of our era. 

Similarly the area about the sexual 
objectification of women in games features 
some thoughtful mini-works critiquing 
sexism, without much representation of the 
problem itself, so that an uninformed 
exhibition-goer may not understand what 
the critics are reacting against. Not that one 
would need a giant screen loop of Dead Or 
Alive to make the point; a recent Tomb Raider 
would do. A provocative contribution is here 
made by the artist Robert Yang, with his 
Rinse And Repeat, in which the player lurks in 


a steamy locker room until the arrival of a 
hunk, who may be soaped down naked under 
the shower. Replace the hunk with a woman 
and they would not put it in the V&A, but 
that's the point: the power balance in gender 
representations is not symmetrical in the 
first place. 

Of course, this is hardly a problem unique 
to videogames. This year's film Red Sparrow, 
for example, stars Jennifer Lawrence as a 
Russian spy who is humiliated and tortured 
while naked. When such a film's director can 
claim that such scenes are integral to his ‘art’, 
why should we be surprised that a recent 
advert for the game Mafia City, featuring an 
improbably pneumatic woman with tape over 
her mouth and the clickable options "Torture' 
or ‘Finish Нег; was found by Facebook not to 
contravene its own guidelines, before it 
backtracked and took the ad down after 
adverse publicity? 

Simpler pleasures are to be found in the 
exhibition's final room, stuffed with ‘punk’ 
arcade cabinets and multiplayer games, as 
well as a lo-fi driving game with its controls 
built into the chassis of an actual car. But 
there are no classic arcade games. Pac-Man, 
Space Invaders, Defender — take your pick, but 
a little bit of historical context would have 
gone a long way. The hilariously impossible 
QWOP, for example, is an arcade game where 
you control an athlete running down a track 
— but because you are sadistically given 
separate control over each thigh and calf, any 
kind of forward locomotion requires fantastic 
feats of coordination. (I managed to propel 
my runner a whole metre before he fell over.) 
To help visitors understand why this game 
exists, you'd need to put Konami's Track & 
Field next to it. But here as in other ways, the 
exhibition celebrates ‘disruption’ while giving 
little sense of what exactly is being 
disrupted. And so it inadvertently echoes 
Silicon  Valleys | own | disruption-happy 
historical amnesia. 


Steven Poole's Trigger Happy 2.0 is now available from 
Amazon. Visit him online at www.stevenpoole.net 


The NYU Game Center is searching for two game artists to join our 
full-time faculty in an Assistant Arts Professor (non-tenure, contract) 
position. We are looking for someone with experience in design, 
graphics, and art direction to contribute to the visual art aspects of 
our game design program, teaching classes, helping build out the 
curriculum, and collaborating in the ongoing development of the 
department. An ideal candidate is a visual artist with extensive 
experience in 2D and/or 3D design within the context video game 
development. 


As part of the Tisch School of the Arts, Game Center faculty are 
expected to combine teaching with an ongoing professional practice 
and/or research in the world of games. We are looking for candidates 
who are active participants in the field, doing original and innovative 
work as creators and/or scholars, and who are able to draw on their 
professional experience to create a compelling and effective learning 
environment. 


Whether you are an industry veteran with triple-A experience who 
wants a chance to share your knowledge of the complex craft of game 
development or an independent developer exploring the experimental 
edge of game aesthetics, we want to talk to you about joining the NYU 
Game Center. 


Previous teaching experience is not a requirement, but it is a strong 
plus. Duties include teaching five courses a year, student advisement, 
and participation in departmental and school-wide committees. 
Ongoing professional work while teaching is expected. Position 
includes an excellent benefits package. 


Applicants must provide a cover letter, full C.V. and three letters of 
recommendation. All materials must be submitted by December 1, 2018. 
Finalists will be asked to submit creative work. For full details and 
information on how to apply please visit: 


tisch.nyu.edu/faculty/faculty-positions 


NYU 2292599: 
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МАТНАМ ВКОУ/М 


Big Picture Mode 


Industry issues given the widescreen treatment 


ou need to start with a bang. As an 
Y a thing I impress on writers is 

the importance of the humble intro. 
We can talk about tone, angle and flow later 
on, but if your first line doesn't grab me then 
108 not going to grab the reader, and we 
might as well all pack up and go home. It's a 
dying art, the intro, especially online, thanks 
to Google's tacit insistence that opening 
paragraphs should be tailored to search 
algorithms first, and reader engagement 
second. The opener is one of print's few 
remaining luxuries. It's vital we get it right. 

This is a universal principle across all 
forms of entertainment. There is a reason, 
for instance, that Bond flicks start with an 
action sequence. It's critical that games get it 
right, too, or so you'd think. But even at the 
cutting edge of interactive entertainment, a 
strong opening is less common than it really 
ought to be. The first couple of hours of 
Marvel's Spider-Man, which we reviewed last 
month, seem to be setting the stage for an 
absolute stinker, suggesting a generic open- 
world game terrified to stray from the genre 
template and hoping the star power of the 
chap on the box will carry it over the line 
regardless. It is Spidey, yes, but a Spidey 
confined to open-world busywork, Pipe 
Mania puzzles and Arkham fisticuffs. 

This month I made it perhaps ten 
minutes into Shadow Of The Tomb Raider 
before switching it off for the night and, 
most likely, for good, after pushing up on the 
stick for a bit and mashing out a few QTEs 
before being told to walk very slowly through 
a marketplace. Assassin’s Creed Origins took 
an aeon to get into gear, God Of War needs a 
good few hours before it shows its true 
colours... on and on it goes. When was the 
last time a game grabbed you in the first five 
minutes, and refused to let you go? 

There are benefits to burying the lede, 
certainly. Grand Theft Auto У quite 
purposefully set its opening іп а very 
different place to the sun-parched Los 
Angeles remake that everyone bought the 
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When was the last time a 


game grabbed you in the 
first five minutes, and 
refused to let you go? 


game to do murders in. This month’s cover 
star pulls a similar trick, too. But there’s a 
purpose to that, a subversion of player 
expectations that only builds anticipation for 
the magic moment where the developer pulls 
back the curtain to reveal the game proper. I 
don’t think Tomb Raider, with its stodgy 
marketplace stroll, or Spider-Man, with its 
currencies and starchy lab coat, can pretend 
to be doing that. God Of War remains near 
the top of my pile of shame, but the constant 
cries of ‘it really opens up after five or six 
hours’ mean the disc never quite finds its 
way into the tray. Can’t it do that straight off? 


The only plausible answer for why this is 
such a recurring theme is that games are just 
too big. In the era of games as services where 
everything is an RPG — the new Assassin’s 
Creed’s 100-hour runtime is supposed to be 
an incentive, I think, rather than a deterrent 
— maybe it’s understandable that intros have 
taken a back seat. Developers are thinking 
about what we’ll be doing in hour go, and as 
a result have perhaps taken their eyes off the 
ball when it comes to hour one. But there has 
to be a balance: the problem with playing for 
extra time and penalties is that you might 
concede a goal in the first five minutes. 
Perhaps your game is brilliant after 50 hours, 
but if it’s rubbish after 15 minutes all your 
good work has been for nought, because I’m 
playing Destiny again instead. 

This, admittedly, comes from someone 
with the luxury of not needing a return on 
my investment, because I get most of my 
games for free. If you’ve ponied up £50 for a 
100-hour game, you’re more than likely to be 
prepared to push on through a poor 
beginning. But I was struck by the initial 
reception to Spider-Man on the forums I 
frequent; for the first day or so after launch 
all I saw was complaints about how bog- 
standard the whole thing felt. That changed 
after a couple of days, but how many 
potential day-one purchasers were put off? 

For once, I'm not entirely sure what the 
answer is, and I think it may just be a 
reflection of where the medium as a whole — 
or at least the big-budget end of it — is at 
right now. If your focus as a developer is on 
giving the player a means to express 
themselves freely in a vast, non-linear game, 
you are by definition abandoning the concept 
of pacing. But the one area developers retain 
absolute control over is the very start of the 
game, where every player is at a common 
ground zero. I hope things improve soon. If 
things continue as they are, I'm afraid we're 
going to have to start talking about a kill fee. 


Nathan Brown is Edge’s editor, and realises this month's 
intro isn’t quite as strong as it really could be, so shush 


Game Development BA(Hons) 
at Falmouth University 
encourages students to 

take their first steps into the 
industry by collaborating 
with their peers to create 
professional games. A group 
of graduates, now an indie 
development company by the 
name of Liquid Sapling, have 
successfully launched their 
first venture, Karate Krab. 


The Games Academy houses 
world-class facilities dedicated 

to the creation and development 

of industry standard games and 
teaching. All game courses offer 
software such as Zbrush, Blender 
and Adobe Suite to students in order 
to craft their digital projects, as well 
as Unity and Unreal 4 game engines 
to bring them to life. 


Students form multidisciplinary 
teams in order to simulate the 
demanding work environment of a 
development company. 


Liquid Sapling's game is a vibrant 
2.5D adventure in which the player 
takes control of a crab through 
multiple levels of martial arts 
mayhem. It was first released on 
Steam in February. 


Following the initial 
announcement, Liquid Sapling 
have already provided new 
content in the form of a new DLC 
entitled Red Sea. This free update 
includes six new hard mode levels 
for players to traverse, modelled 
on the favourite stages from the 
original game. 


Recalling his time at Falmouth, 
Liquid Sapling's Lead Animator 
Ross Everson reflected on the 
unique atmosphere that the course 
provided. He says: "It was a great 
experience working alongside all 
the other studios at Falmouth. 


“It helped to drive our projects 
forward with other teams so close 
by, similar to how Naughty Dog 
and Insomniac Games worked at 


Sony in the 90s. Falmouth created 
a great competitive environment 
and helped us strive to do the best 
we could.” 


It was a great experience 


working alongside all the 
other studios at Falmouth. 


“We are very excited about the 
future, both for Karate Krab and our 
studio. Having the creative freedom 
to make whatever we want is very 
rewarding. Releasing a game is a 
huge benefit to our portfolios and 
working in a team of your friends is 
unparalleled in other workplaces.” 


You can find out more about 
everything the Games Academy has 
to offer at falmouth.ac.uk 
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Hold To Reset 


Building a new game, a new studio and a new life from the ground up 


ou probably missed it in the endless 
ү of the videogame news cycle 

(more on that later) but Typhoon 
recently announced that we have signed with 
the lovely people at 505 Games to publish our 
first game. This is monstrously huge news for 
us, and while probably not that interesting for 
most, it prompted more than a few questions 
from friends in the development community. 

Most prominent amongst them was why 
we would sign with a publisher at all. Why 
not just self-publish? Doesn’t a publisher just 
take a percentage of your income in the new 
world of self-publishing and online 
distribution? Couldn’t you just eat ramen 
noodles, move back in with your parents and 
make a game without any interference at all? 
What could a publisher offer you that you 
couldn’t do yourself? 

The short answer to that final question, at 
least from our position, is quite a lot. As I’ve 
mentioned here before, many of us have kids 
now, and we can’t realistically boot-strap the 
entire game ourselves. Especially not the kind 
of game we want to make, which is halfway 
between a lo-fi indie and a big triple-A game. 
So while we are paying for about a third of the 
overall budget, we either needed to find a 
partner to come in for the rest, or to radically 
downscope the kind of game we’re making. 
That didn’t match either our ambitions or the 
kind of staff we have, who are much better at 
solving the problems of a juicy 3D open world 
than a 2D platformer. 

In addition, partnering with 505 gives us 
access to a bunch of secondary services which 
we didn’t have the bandwidth to deal with 
ourselves. They will help with localisation, 
testing at scale and global distribution, all of 
which are basically impossible at our size 
unless we tackle everything linearly. We could 
potentially launch on PC, then expand to 
console, but the data we’ve seen makes it 
look like you leave a lot of sales on the table if 
you follow that path, so we'd prefer to let 
people get the game on whichever platform 
they want. 
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We've watched friends 
launch games that 
completely disappeared 
despite critical success 


It also allows us to (hopefully) get a lot 
more visibility by being available in more 
languages, and therefore territories, as well as 
more platforms. We know that our biggest 
obstacle, apart from the obvious need to make 
a good game, will be to rise above the noise 
and become a title that people even know 
exists: we've watched friends launch games 
that completely disappeared despite critical 
success. Our publisher has relationships with 
press, retailers апа distributors which, 
combined with our own contacts, can 
hopefully help us increase our chances of 
being noticed. 


The publisher role is evolving, too. Ever- 
increasing budgets have killed the worst of the 
crop unless they could pivot to quality instead 
of just pumping out mediocre licensed titles, 
and the realisation that good teams are hard to 
find has meant that it feels more like a 
partnership than before. Gone are the days of 
the external producer on the phone rattling off 
a list of changes and requests while 
threatening to withhold your payment. 

While there are still some heavy hitters 
trying to cover a slate of games in every genre, 
the new breed of publishers are smaller, 
boutique labels with a much tighter focus. 
Look at the intense retro flavours published 
by Devolver or the art-nouveau, message- 
focused offerings from Annapurna. I think 
this is a fantastic evolution for the business, 
but it means that finding a partner who is 
actually aligned with the goals of your game is 
crucial, or they'll always be pushing you in a 
direction in which you don't want to travel. 

When I joined Ubisoft, it was because 
they'd figured out how to make the jump from 
distributor and licensed-game maker to 
quality developer. I remember standing in 
another designer's office at Maxis while 
working on a Sims game when he asked me if 
I'd seen the new Prince Of Persia. I had not. 
But I looked. And it was glorious. I asked who 
made it and he said Ubisoft Montreal — the 
same company and studio that had made the 
recent Splinter Cell. I was impressed, and a few 
years later I made sure I was working there. 

It feels to me like 505 is trying to make the 
same jump. They've signed Bloodstained, from 
Castlevania’s Кой Igarashi, as well as 
Underworld Ascendant from some of the old 
Ultima guys. I found myself preordering their 
games, so it feels as if our tastes are aligned. 
And if we can be part of a group of titles that 
are not only interesting individually, but part 
of the crop that propels our publisher to the 
next step, then we are perfectly positioned for 
our second game when the time comes. 


Alex Hutchinson is co-founder of Montreal-based Typhoon 
Studios. He can be found on Twitter at (0BangBangClick 
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THE GAMES IN OUR SIGHTS THIS MONTH 


Dying Light 2 46 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 

Tetris Effect 48 
PS4, PSVR 

My Friend Pedro 

PC, Switch 50 
Spelunky 2 

ИТ ky 50 


Spin Rhythm 
i05, PC, PSVR, Switch, Vive 


The Bradwell 
Conspiracy 
TBA 

Judge Eyes 
PS4 


Devil May Cry 5 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 


50 Luigi's Mansion 3 
Switch 


50 Puyo Puyo Esports 
PS4, Switch 


50 Katamari Damacy 
Rero 
PC, Switch 


Explore the iPad 
edition of Edge for 
extra Hype content 


Into the zone 


Very few people are good at something from the getgo. True mastery can 
take hours of practice, dedication and even some sleepless nights - and 
that's just magazines. Videogames can be just as demanding. Plenty are 
purposetully designed not to offer shortcuts to victory: if you want to be the 
best, its creators say, you'll earn it by the sweat of your brow. But this 
month's clutch of Hype games offer a helping hand to motivate you in your 
quest for finesse. You catch more flies with honey, after all. 

Sometimes the allowance is a mechanical touch, as in slick and silly 
shooter My Friend Pedro (p40). Fresh from working on LittleBigPlanet and 
Tearaway, its creator wanted to develop his next game for a smaller subset 
of players determined to push themselves to the heights of gory glory. The 
alloted bullettime in which you learn to execute flips, spins and richocet 
headshots is, therefore, generous. The same sense of charity is in Spin 
Rhythm (p46): following a spin of the wheel, simply tapping on the beat 
afterwards sets you on the right colour for the next note, instantly making 
you feel more like a master DJ than someone with only a passable sense of 

rhythm, and inspiring a desire to improve. 


MOST 
WANTED 


Call Of Duty: Black Ops ІШ 

PC, PS4, Xbox One 

We missed the beta, but are eager to 

find out whether the fuss around Blackout 
is justified, or merely the standard new: 
release hype that always surrounds СО» 
multiplayer somehow. A polished, big 
budget BR mode should be a winner. 


Dark Souls Remastered Switch 

One day, we assume we'll finally get bored 
of Hidetaka Miyazaki’s masterpiece, but it 
won't be before we've played it on Switch 
After a painful delay, an October release 
date is sub-optimal for a remaster, but in a 
quiet winter for Switch-owning grown-ups 
it may yet sell as well as it deserves to. 


Diablo Ill: Eternal Collection Switch 
Long rumoured and leaked months ago, 
belated confirmation of this during the 
recent Nintendo Direct was nonetheless 
like manna from heaven. It won't be the 
definitive version of Blizzard's peerless 
dungeon-crawler, but it will be the most 
accessible, and likely our most played. 


Spelunky 2 (p44) aims to take a more holistic 
approach: now softened somewhat by his experience 
as a father, Derek Yu plans to establish a more nurturing 
atmosphere in the sequel to encourage players through 
strict challenges. It's Tetris Effect (p36), however, that 
marries the two. Its Zone mechanic lets newcomers deal 
with complex setups without pressure, while also 
allowing seasoned pros to pull off some truly miraculous 
stunts. All the while, Mizuguchi's infamous mastery of 
audiovisual elements synchronises with your actions, 
fuelling a hypnotic climb to the upper limits of your 
ability. The result is Tetris, transcended - a game full of 
the beautiful, aspirational feeling that there is infinite 
potential to be found in the most unexpected places. 
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DYING 
LIGHT 2 


Techland's sequel is more social 
sandbox than zombie killer 


Developer/publisher 
Format 

Origin 

Release 


on't think of Dying Light 2 as a zombie 

game, or a survival game, or even an 

open-world game in the usual sense. 
Think of it instead as a playable map editor, an 
exercise in sculpting the human and physical 
geography of a pestilent European metropolis 
— not with a cursor, but with a flying kick. Set 
a few years after its predecessor's undead 
apocalypse, the game is built once again 
around the three principles of *natural 
movement" (Mirror's Edge without the 
linearity), first-person melee (Mirror's Edge 
with squelchier combo finishers) and a day- 
and-night cycle that alters the threat level. 
But it places a much greater emphasis on 
story, and that story is not so much told 
as embodied in the changing terrain. 

It's there in the fact that the streets in one 
district are no longer safe to wander, but there 
are now ziplines between crumbling facades 
to keep you out of harm's way. It's there in 
the queues of thankful refugees by water 
pumps, or the thickening of undead presence 
in certain alleyways, or the springing up 
of windmills on the horizon. АП of these 
alterations, little and large, are the result 
of player interactions with the city's people 
and factions, as Tymon Smektala, lead 
designer, explains; they reflect a commitment 
to telling a story that is just as malleable and 
unpredictable as the average zombie encounter. 


Xbox One 


is that 


Another way of looking at all thi 
like Assassin's Creed, Dying Light 2 has become 
a full-blown RPG — specifically, the kind once 
made by Obsidian or Interplay, in which players 
are given freedom to shape a busy corner of 
a larger universe while levelling up their 
abilities. It's with such notions in mind that 
Techland has hired Chris Avellone, designer 
of such classics as Fallout 2 and Neverwinter 
Nights, to help create Dying Light 2's story 
and setting. ^We knew that we perhaps didn't 
have the expertise, so we wanted to work with 
somebody who did,” Smektala says. 

The presence of a legendary fantasy 
designer like Avellone certainly complements 
the choice of aesthetic. Dying Light 2 unfolds 
in a‘Modern Dark Ages; a Mad Maxian rejig 
of the vigorously mucky representations of 
medieval society held up by Game Of Thrones. 
“Everything is scarce, resources are extremely 
rare, there is nearly no technology, and if there 
is technology it's things that people were able 
to keep running after the fall.” The game's art 
direction sutures the modern and medieval 
world together, as new life (together with a 
fair amount of undeath) springs up around 
the vestiges of once-grand dwellings and 
workplaces. Shopping malls have been 
outfitted with crude towers of wood and 
scrap. Armour is made up of pieces of police 
riot gear. Melee weapons such as axes and >» 


‘Dark Ages’ refers to a 
period of cultural decline 
in Europe following the 
collapse of the Roman 
Empire. Modern historians 
often shun the era for its 
emotive overtones. Dying 
Light 2 embraces them 


TOP Where Dying Light's 
fictional city was in Turkey, 
the new setting's mingling of 
architectural styles owes more 
to western Europe. Reference 
points, we're told, include 
Paris's Arc de Triomphe. 

ABOVE Dying Light 25 fallen 
world of extremists naturally 
speaks to Europe's struggles 
with the far right, but we've 
seen little to suggest Techland 
is pursuing this in depth. 

LEFT Back the Peacekeepers 
and they'll keep the streets 
clear of undead while ruling 
the living with an iron fist. 
Public executions will be a 
common sight, in other words. 
BOTTOM Rather than cutting 
straight through the pack, 
human opponents oblige you 
to prioritise targets and be 
mindful of flanking strategies 
— you can expect to find 
yourself outnumbered often. 


DYING LIGHT 2 


hammers are held together with cable and 
wire. Even the zombies who roam the city at 
night feel like they’re caught between eras: 
they’ve been redesigned with reference to 
medieval accounts of leprosy. 

The Dark Age ethos also shades the game’s 
writing, and in particular the characterising of 
factions. “When you think of medieval times, 
there are all those things that come to mind 
instantly,” Smektala says. “Intrigue, infidelity, 
harsh laws; you steal something and your hand 
gets cut off. The relations between people, 
between the people in power and those not 
as fortunate — we’re using those archetypes 
in our story.” 

Each faction has its own views about the 
right way to rekindle civilisation on a planet 
now comprehensively overrun by zombies. 
Among those Techland is prepared to talk 
about before release are the Scavengers, who 
have erected a heavily fortified safe haven they 
hope to expand over time, rather than trying 
to clear out each and every street. They’re 
opposed by the Peacekeepers, an army of 
crypto-fascists who aim to exterminate the 
undead entirely. The major factions aside, 
there are smaller, less visible groups who 
shape the balance of power throughout the 
metropolis in less obvious ways. “They’re like 
wild cards. They can offer a different outlook, 
and completely different ideas about how to 
solve a problem.” The smaller factions also 
offer alternative perspectives on events that 
are available throughout the plot, while siding 
with one of the major factions will typically 
seal off a large number of narrative threads. 

The more of-the-moment consequences 
of backing a faction are likely to be Dying Light 
2’s chief thrill. Allegiance shapes every aspect, 
from the routes you’ll take through the game’s 
towering layouts to how you fight. Help the 
Peacekeepers in one district, and they might 
lower the density of enemies in that region 
while raising it elsewhere, as bandits and 
zombies alike migrate to surrounding areas. 
Fall in with the Scavengers, and they might 
repair structures such as bridges to allow 
access to remote spots, all the while quietly 
reducing the locals to a slave workforce. Who 
you ally with also determines which crafting 
blueprints you'll receive, or how exactly props 
like ziplines work once they're installed. The 


array of possibilities sounds remarkable, 
extending beyond the choice of visual 
trappings or unlocks to the fundamental 
workings of the sandbox. 


On top Of these broader changes, Dying 
Light 2 will offer a larger selection of parkour 
moves — around 100, next to the first game's 
50 or so — and an expanded arsenal of weapon 
recipes and effects that puts us a little in mind 
of Destiny. The additional parkour actions 
range from scrabbling up or down slopes to 
swinging from monkey bars, mantling 
chimneys and stabbing your knife into a 
billboard to slow your fall. 

Parkour is also more of a factor in combat. 
“In the first game when you used parkour іп 
combat it was mostly as a finisher, like drop- 
kicking an enemy off a rooftop," Smektala 
explains. “We’ve added a lot of moves that let 
you create an opening, to start an encounter 


The additional weapon effects 
are more "subtle" than the 
previous game's spread 


or do something during that encounter" 
Examples include using a wall-run to launch a 
staggering attack, or grabbing and throwing 
loose objects to stall attackers. The additional 
weapon effects, meanwhile, are more “subtle” 
than the previous game's spread of fire, 
poison, electrical, freezing and blast modifiers, 
though these are still present. One crafting 
recipe makes it easier to shatter helmets with 
blows to the head; another causes enemies to 
drop their weapons after a precision parry. 

These are certainly invigorating touches, 
but it's the thought of the city itself and its 
straggly web of power relations we find most 
entrancing. “We have a whole wall in our 
narrative-team room devoted to presenting 
the relationships [between elements of the 
city] — sticky notes, pictures, print-outs with 
arrows connecting them," Smektala says. ^We 
believe the combination of those small and big 
choices will let players create their own 
version of the city, their own sandbox — a 
version that not only has a different narrative 
but a different kind of gameplay.” ІШ 


Dead 


reckoning 


Amid all the talk of 
Dying Light 2's faction 
rivalries it's easy to 
forget about the 
zombies, who now 
slumber indoors at 
day and roam the city 
by night. Their nests 
often contain rarer 
varieties of loot, so 
you may wish to visit 
after the sun goes 
down. Techland won't 
budge on additional 
details just yet, as it 
wants to keep the 
focus on the social 
sandbox and zombies, 
naturally, don't make 
for exciting 
interpersonal 
relationships. 
Smektala promises, 
however, that the 
game will still contain 
plenty of horror. 
Zombies are faster 
and more aggressive 
this time once roused. 
Thankfully, you can 
use UV lights to keep 
them at bay, though 
access to those lights 
may depend on who 
you're friends with. 
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ТЕТКІ5 ЕҒҒЕСТ 


Taking a trip into Tetsuya Mizuguchi's * b 
wb O 


latest audiovisual concept album 2 


Developer | Resonair, Monstars 
Publisher | Enhance Games 
а Р54, PSVR 


J Heavens above, what a 
mess. Tetris Effect's new 
Zone mode gives you the 
opportunity to clear out a 
cluttered b with no time 
pressure. Whoever's playing 
here certainly needs it > 


97. 


TOP If you haven't played Tetris since 
the Game Boy days, Effect includes 

a Store mechanic that lets you keep 
a piece in reserve. In theory, that 
means always having the final 

piece of a Tetris in reserve. 

ABOVE Journey mode's constellation- 
style level-select screen. Stages are 
arranged in threes, but you can start 
from any that you've unlocked. 

MAIN The playfield is set further back 
than you'd expect in VR, but it serves 
a dual purpose: reducing eye strain 
to allow for longer sessions, and 
letting Enhance go mad with the 
visuals around the periphery 
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LINES 
24/36 


ZONE. 


TIME € 
01:09 
SCORE 
683. 
HIGH SCORE 


89,795 
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TOP As in Lumines, sound 
effects trigger when you 
rotate or drop blocks. The 
former, however, changes in 
busy moments: instead of a 
single note, a rotation might 
play a flurry of five of them. 
LEFT An outline showing 
where blocks will fall is 
especially useful when the 
game speed spikes, as is a 
kindly system that lets you 
rotate a block endlessly just 
before it clicks into place 


TETRIS EFFECT 


Effect is Trip, an entirely accurate 

shorthand for Tetsuya Mizuguchi's 
latest exploration of synaesthesia. It’s also 
one that could feasibly be applied to just 
about every game he’s ever made. 

As elevator pitches go, ‘Miz does Tetris’ is 
just about perfect — yet it only tells half the 
story. At a surface level, yes, this is Lumines 
with Tetris blocks, Rez Infinite’s optional, 
yet essential VR mode, and Area X’s dizzying 
particles. Yet that is not the whole story; what 
is most surprising about Tetris Effect is how, 
well, surprising it is. If you’re reading Edge, 
chances are you’ve played some Tetris over 
the years. Not like this you haven’t. 

Tetris Effect is designed to mess with you. 
The headline mode, Journey, is an album-like 
excursion through different sonic and visual 
palettes. Clear 36 lines, and the stage ends, a 
brief flourish of sound and particles heralding 
the arrival of the next song. So far, you might 
think, so Lumines. At first, that’s pretty much 
how it plays out. Then out of nowhere, mid- 
song, a spike. The BPM doubles, even triples, 
the game speed naturally rises in tandem, and 
what was a chilled lounge number becomes a 
frantic jazz freakout. After it happens for the 
first time, you’re left weirdly on edge. It’s 
Tetris, so it’s relaxing. But you never know 
quite where the next shift is coming from. 

“That’s definitely our intention. We want 
to create that kind of emotional movement,” 
Mizuguchi tells us. “Tetris is so simple and so 
minimal, but we wanted to add a totally new 
feeling using our audiovisual expression, a 
new kind of storytelling. This is a totally new 
journey compared to Lumines and Rez.” 

These variations are born, in part, by 
Mizuguchi’s philosophy for how VR games 
should work. While Journey is broken up into 
sections — every few stages, you’re given a 
ranking and asked if you want to continue — 
the team wanted to challenge the belief that 
VR sessions could only be 15 minutes long. 
“We felt that, if we got the design right, you 
could play for an hour. It took a long time — 
a lot of experiments and testing — but I’m 
confident we've hit a good balance.” 

In terms of mechanics, you might think 
Tetris to be sacred. Yet Mizuguchi and the 
team at Enhance have been afforded a quite 


T he development codename for Tetris 


significant amount of leeway (thanks in no 
small part, you suspect, to Mizuguchi's 
longtime friendship with Henk Rogers, 
chairman of the Tetris company). The 
signature addition here is Zone mode, which 
you activate with a squeeze of the trigger 
once a meter has been filled by clearing lines. 


The beat fades away and time stops. 
Blocks no longer fall, giving you as long as it 
takes for the meter to deplete again to clear all 
the lines you can. It's a dual-purpose system, 
allowing experienced players an opportunity 
to boost their high score — the level's line 
count freezes, you score more points per clear 
while Zone is active, and removing a total of 
eight lines raises your score further — while 
giving the less skilled a breather, and a chance 
to clear out a busy board during one of the 
soundtrack's peaks. It's smart stuff, enhancing 
the core of Tetris without compromising it. 


Chances are you've played 
some Tetris over the years. 
Not like this you haven't 


The Tetris Company does insist on certain 
modes — Marathon is here, naturally — but it 
has been a willing, and fascinating, partner. 
“Тһеу have big documents that explain all the 
particulars," says vice-president of production 
Mark Macdonald. *You wouldn't believe how 
much exact stuff there is. Like, how does a 
piece rotate once it's pushed up against the 
side? They've been making and licensing this 
game for 30 years now. You might think you 
know how Tetris works. To get our prototype 
up and running, we just went ahead and did it. 
Then they said, okay, let's go through all the 
real Tetris stuff. We did it and of course, it felt 
a million times better.” 

We can tell. If you'd told us at the start of 
2018 that one of our most hotly anticipated 
games come winter would be a Tetris game, 
we'd have laughed you out of the room. But 
this is what Mizuguchi does. He's built a 
career on confounding expectations, on 
making seemingly simple things feel like 
they've come from another planet. We leave 
our demo desperate to get back out there. Ш 


New forms 


Mizuguchi's work 
since the formation of 
Enhance Games has 
been as much about 
looking back as 
forward. He is 
righting old wrongs, 
making the Rez game 
that always existed in 
his head and, now, 
making a game he 
first dreamed up over 
a decade ago (he 
couldn't get the 
licence, and Lumines 
was born). When will 
we see something 
truly new from him? 
"Personally I feel free 
from a lot of technical 
limitations. Engines 
are getting better, 
and so is hardware. 
Ten years ago, 20 
years ago, if we had 
an idea, it was hard to 
make it real. Now it's 
easier. We can be 
artists... pure 
creators." Macdonald 
points to the lessons 
learned in Enhance's 
games to date, too: 
Rez Infinite was about 
figuring out VR and 
experimenting with 
Area X, and Tetris 
Effect builds on both. 
What follows will 
expand on those 
lessons further. "We'll 
take the training 
wheels off, and go 
full bore in that 
direction," he says. 
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Sniper rifles aren't exactly 
stealthy, but their bullets 
wil ricochet nicely off 
certain level furniture 


MY FRIEND 
PEDRO 


Flash moves and a friendly banana make 
for an impossibly slick shooter 


Developer | DeadToast Entertainment 
Publisher | Devolver Digital “ 
PC, Switch 
Sweden 

2019 


Format 
Origin 
Release | 


RIGHT “Making Tearaway and 
LittleBigPlanet, you have to 
design for everyone,” Agren 
says. “I guess | wanted a 
game intended more for 
people with previous gaming 
experience, and focused 
more on mastery.” 

BELOW You're prompted to 
reload frequently. Running 
out of ammo can take you 
out of your flow, but also 
encourages you to switch 
things up and improvise 
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ABOVE A spinning dodge lets 
you pass through obstacles 
such as lasers and turret fire. 
You can also fire guns and 
flip around while doing 

so, which helps take care 

of the human threat. 

LEFT As you may have 
guessed, talking, time- 
warping banana Pedro may 
not be all he appears. “You 
might visit where Pedro 
hangs out and see some... 
stuff,” Agren teases 


Victor Agren, creator 


MY FRIEND PEDRO 


ere’s no way to tell an anecdote about 

Tos My Friend Pedro without sounding 
like an overimaginative, sugar-addled, 

hyperviolent toddler. For example: did we tell 
you about the time where a sentient banana 
taught us how to control time, and then we 
whizzed down a zipline upside-down to 
headshot two guards simultaneously, before 
pirouetting through a window and onto a 
skateboard that we then kickflipped into 
someone's face? You get the idea. 


The idea in question is the work of Victor 
Agren, and first originated back in 2006 as a 
Flash game. *I always loved the idea of it, the 
slow-motion acrobatic thing,” Agren says. 
“Since I played Max Payne, basically, I was like, 
‘I want more!’ But it wasn’t until a year or two 
after I left Media Molecule that I decided I 
should finish off that Flash game I had lying 
around. So I did.” In 2014, during what was 
“the final breath of Flash, I think,” it finally 
hit the internet, and immediately proved 
popular. “The general feeling around Flash 
games was that it’s okay to play around and 
do anything, and it’s not too serious,” Agren 
says. “I think that gives a certain creative 
freedom. The main thing for me is the 
mentality behind it. When you create, the 
more pressure you put on yourself, the less 
you can let your mind wander.” 

My Friend Pedro might be made in Unity 
now, but thanks to its Flash roots, its core 
sense of improvisational fun remains. It’s 
a bloodthirsty, gloriously silly ‘Yes, and...’ 
simulator that compels you to pull off 
increasingly ridiculous John Wick-style 
stunts. A combo and scoring system provides 
a traditional incentive. But it’s deft design 
touches that really power your desire to dance 
the most implausible murder foxtrot possible. 

In the first few levels, enemies rarely move 
far, meaning that each room becomes a kind 
of puzzle. Your bullet-time meter is generous 
and refills quickly, letting you somersault in 
slow-motion while you meditate upon your 
next move: a bullet-dodging, gun-firing spin, 
perhaps, or a backflip off the torso of an 
enemy. It’s also essential to carefully align the 
trajectory of weapons and other deadly 
objects with your victims. The kick functions 
as a melee attack, or punts things such as 


frying pans into enemy heads or into the air. 
Shoot at it, and bullets ricochet into goons. 
You can even split your aim with dual pistols: 
aiming one gun, then holding a button to fix it 
in place while you move the other, is a mental 
juggling act that eventually becomes instinct. 

We replay levels over and over, trying to 
create the coolest end-of-level GIF highlight 
(shareable to Twitter), and the longest 
portmanteau: our ‘walljump-air-spin- 
dramatic-entrance-kill’ is judged to be 
‘splendid’ by our fruity accomplice. “Gameplay 
is a language, so I try to use the mechanical 
aspect as a form of humour,” Agren says. And 
it works: the best combos feel like well-told 
jokes — sometimes fast, sometimes slow, but 
always down to timing, skill and a bit of ad-lib 
to deliver the killer punchline. 

When twirling through warehouses 
purpose-built for such creative viciousness is 
this electric, however, anything else falls flat. 


It's a bloodthirsty, gloriously 
silly ‘Yes, and...’ simulator for 
ridiculous John Wick stunts 


A motorcycle-riding boss fight has us clear 
waves of enemy riders before taking down the 
gas canister-throwing Butcher — but lining up 
shots across multiple planes is finicky, and 
with our only gymnastic options being bike 
flips, the lack of dynamism is sorely felt. But 
Agren promises that each set-piece will 
feature different mechanics, and will serve as 
refreshing interludes to regular levels. “Part of 
it is, as well, just keeping it interesting for me. 
When you work on the same thing for four 
years, you get tempted to make something 
new. I think I tricked myself. So I can make 
something new, but I’ll put it in the game!” 
An unexpected sweetness radiates 
from Agren’s gory shooter: it’s a story about 
friendship, although an unconventional one. 
Above all, there’s a very Media Molecule kind 
of sense that creativity — and a good laugh — 
is best shared, and Agren’s looking forward to 
working in a team again after Pedro releases. 
“The journey becomes a bit more valuable 
when you share it with someone, like a 
co-worker.” Or, indeed, a banana. M 


Broader peel 


Pedro the banana 
started as a way to 
deliver a tutorial and 
draw attention to 
Ágren's Flash game. 
“Curiosity’s a 
powerful thing. When 
you put a gun next to 
a banana... Looking 
at Flash sites, there's 
hundreds of games 
of varying quality 
releasing every day. 

І needed something 
that can stand out." 
When he decided to 
create a more fully- 
featured game, 
however, the banana 
suddenly became a bit 
of a head-scratcher. 
“It became this 
interesting thing 
where | had to think, 
‘Why a banana? Why 
this and that, and 
how can | justify all 
this stuff now?'" 

At least, after having 
signed a publishing 
deal with Devolver 
Digital, he doesn't 
have to worry much 
about drumming up 
interest in the game: 
"People know that 

if it's Devolver, it's 
good stuff." 
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Developer/publisher 
Blitworks 


Format PC, PS4 
Origin Spain, US 
Release 2019 


Spelunky 2 will feature 
online multiplayer, which 
could be a game-changer. 
The original's local play had 
to anchor the screen to one 
player, limiting exploration 
and often causing deep and 
lasting arguments 


SPELUNKY 2 


Derek Yu makes a return to his classic action Roguelike 


fter Derek Yu shipped Spelunky for 

Xbox 360 and PC in 2012, he took a 

big break from making games. He’d 
just become a father, and he was also 
recovering from the stresses of remaking his 
freeware GameMaker game with programmer 
and fellow designer Andy Hull. But Yu wasn’t 
exactly idle. For a start, he had to look after 
his new daughter, but he also started writing a 
book about Spelunky’s development and design, 
a way for him to unpack his thoughts about 
its creation. And in it lay the seed for a sequel. 

“I was essentially doing research on my 

own game,” Yu tells us. He spoke to everyone 
involved in its development, and finally read 


what had been written on the game and 
watched videos of people playing. “I’d thought 
about making a sequel for a while, but it made 
me want to do it even more because Га just 
relived the development of the first. I could 
see it a little more clearly because I wasn’t in 
the middle of it.” 

Yu isn’t working with his old dev partner 
on Spelunky 2, but Hull provided one of its 
core ideas when he suggested adding another 
dimension to levels — a back layer accessed 
through doors hidden in the walls. “As soon as 
he said it, I thought it was a great idea,” says 
Yu. “I really wanted to extend on that feeling 
of finding a secret door or passage.” Spelunky 


You сап ride creatures such 
as pigs and turkeys, which 
will break your fall, and you 
can climb arrows stuck in 
walls. Characters include Ana 
(Spelunky Guy's daughter), 
Margaret (The Tunnel Man's 
daughter), and Roffy D Sloth 


has secret doors, of course, but they take you 
to new levels, such as the City of Gold and 
Hell. The sequel's second layer is a space 
that exists alongside the one you came from, 
and Yu loves it because it allows the magic of 
discovering shortcuts and other delights that 
exist within the space you're already exploring. 
Spelunky was in the vanguard of procedural 
generation, using a technique which knits 


“We're approaching the 
game with an ‘if it ain't broke, 
don't fix it^ mentality” 


together lots of pre-designed level blocks to 
create a practically infinite variety of much 
larger ones. Since it works so well, Yu didn’t 
mess with this formula for the sequel, but the 
layers do mean that the player can circumvent 
some obstacles, thus adding some wrinkles 
to the way he designs its level elements. But 
generally, he’s aiming to design with a light 
touch. *We're definitely approaching the 
game with an ‘if it ain't broke, don't fix it’ 
mentality,” says Yu. “There’s plenty to build 
on from the original anyway; I see the original 
game as being set. I hesitate to call it perfect, 
but for me the original Doom was perfect for 
what it was, and that doesn’t mean I’m sad 
they kept adding to it.” 

That mentality has led to the radical- 
seeming introduction of physics-based 
liquids, through which water drains from 


How mad does a shopkeeper 
get when their shop is 
flooded? Why would you 
have a gun that shoots cats? 
Can fish survive out of 
water? Yu is keen for players 
to discover for themselves 
how new items and systems 
interact with each other 


pools and lava floods passageways. For Yu, it 
adds more dynamism to the levels, and 
though it might seem to edge towards the 
chaotic, he reminds us that it fits closely with 
the original. *Spelunky was always about chain 
reactions of consequences leading from your 
actions, like when a landmine would blow up 
and send a rock flying which hits your head." 

Yu feels this new approach to liquids 
makes the world feel more alive, that you're 
playing in a bottled ecosystem. That's a sense 
that was always a part of Spelunky. And 
besides, Yu and Hull wanted to add physics 
liquids to the first game, but they just didn't 
have the resources to implement it. Yu knows 
he needs to make sure it doesn't lead to too 
much chaos, but on the other hand he relishes 
the idea that the splashy obstructions will 
encourage players to creatively use items to 
get around them. “It’s a balance, right, to add 
these random elements and make sure they 
align enough times that the player feels they 
had a fair shake at things. That's where the 
balancing comes in." 


Another feather in the project's cap is 
Blitworks, the Barcelona-based studio which 
ported the first game to PS3, PS4 and Vita. As 
it ported Spelunky, Yu knew Blitworks grew to 
know the game as well as he did, and so, keen 
to work with a whole team of engineers, he 
approached it for the sequel. “I felt that if 
they didn’t accept my offer, it wouldn’t get 
made. They were a key element to making it 
happen.” And just to round off the sense of a 
team coming back together for another go, 
composer Eirik Suhrke is also returning. “I 
was just excited to work on a sequel,” says Yu. 
“It’s not something I’ve done before; I had a lot 
of ideas. Spelunky was really fertile ground.” M 


Family trials 
In the place of the 
original's strangely 
lonely atmosphere, 
Yu wants to establish 


a warmer, more 
nurturing vibe in 

the sequel. He wants 
new players to better 
feel they can overcome 
Spelunky's challenges, 
which, he assures 

us, will be just as 
demanding as ever. 
"Part of that is me 
naturally injecting my 
life into my work," he 
says. "It's something 
I've done in previous 
games but it's going 

to come out more now 
I'm a parent versus 
being a bachelor." 

He recognises the 
similarities between 
teaching players and 
teaching his daughter. 
"There's a temptation 
to step in, but if | do, 
they'll always depend 
on you and won't grow 
to be independent." 

If Spelunky 2 has a 
message, it's that life is 
tough, but you have 
family and friends to 
help you along the way. 
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Developer/publisher 
Super Entertainment 
Format PC, Switch, 
Android, 105, PSVR, Vive 
Origin Australia 
Release 2019 


From top: Developer 
Dave Curro, co-directors 
Shath Maguire and 
Stephen Last 
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SPIN RHYTHM 


Viva la revolution 


uper Entertainment is really leaning into 

the DJ fantasy. For one, we’re playing 

Spin Rhythm on real DJ equipment — our 
left hand thumping a Roland SPD One kick 
synthesiser, our right twirling a Casio XW DJ1 
wheel. For another, we’ve just somehow pulled 
off a move too flashy to be true, following up 
a wild spin of the wheel by stopping it expertly 
on the correct colour note to continue the 
song. It’s a brilliant bit of fakery, the game 
detecting our on-beat tap on the wheel and 
autocorrecting the landing. All we’ve done is 
hit a note in time, as in any other rhythm 
game — but it feels so thoroughly cool. 

Part of it may be because Super 
Entertainment co-directors Stephen Last and 
Shath Maguire helped develop hit mobile 
game Fruit Ninja. While the immediate 
comparison to draw is DJ Hero, Spin Rhythm 
has a much more analogue feel to its controls, 
with Fruit Ninja a key influence. “You’re not 
just tapping, you’re swiping and slicing, and 
doing a lot of complicated movements,” 
Maguire says. He knew the same variety of 
movement would perfectly suit Spin Rhythm. 


“Electronic music is like magic: 
not many people really know 
what goes into making it” 


“Because there’s so much to do ona 
touchscreen, it almost feels like you’re 
dancing with your hands. It’s so much more 
than tapping — it feels way better to go with 
the music, and actually move.” 

If there was a slight stiffness to DJ Hero’s 
stunts, there’s none whatsoever here. We 
pound the drum pad with our left hand, 
moving the two-colour wheel back and 
forth with our right hand to tap and glide 
along notes. A flick of the wrist sends it into 
endless rotations, before we tap it on the beat 
to continue a streak. Whether we’re playing 
on a touchscreen, on PC with a mouse, or 
spinning actual decks, Spin Rhythm nails the 


sensation of flow with flair. “Fruit Ninja is a 
very juicy game, and these guys understand 
how to make something feel great,” sound and 
music lead Dave Curro says. 

It feels more like playing an instrument 
than other rhythm games, our mind split 
across two halves of the beat, each hand 
movement precise. Naturally, it’s tricky. 
Difficulty levels are currently split into Easy 
(right-hand wheel only), Normal (left-hand 
drum only) and Hard (both together). But 
we’re reluctant to move down to lower 
difficulties when we fail, because playing Spin 
Rhythm with both hands feels so great when 
it’s going smoothly. But the team is open to 
change. “Steve might have a heart attack if I 
mention this,” Maguire laughs, “but I’d love to 
have a dynamic difficulty between Easy and 
Normal. So if you’re failing a lot on Normal, 
then it'll bring you down dynamically.” 


Indeed, much of Spin Rhythm is a work 
in progress. The team is still figuring out how 
to approach scoring, for instance. But this has 
the makings of a stellar rhythm game already 
— perhaps because, despite its appearance, it 
was always more about making a rhythm game 
than a DJ sim. It’s a little ironic, then, that 
Spin Rhythm ends up fulfilling the fantasy 

so well. “It’s funny — the gameplay of Spin 
Rhythm makes DJ Hero almost look like a 
simulation,” Curro says. “There’s scratching 
and crossfading and stuff, and we haven’t 
really gone for that. It’s more of a crystallised 
idea with the motions.” 

As we spin the wheel into the drop and 
thrill for the umpteenth time, we wonder 
what it is about performing these abstract 
movements, and the DJ fantasy that is so 
magnetic. “Electronic music is like magic: not 
many people really know what goes into 
making it,” Curro says. “Some people are like, 
‘Oh it’s easy, it’s not real music. But then you 
see people on stage somehow creating these 
sounds and mixing stuff together and creating 
these amazing parties — like, how can you not 
want to be a part of that mystery?" Ш 


How the 
turntables 


The soundtrack is 
predominantly EDM 
and chiptune, and 
features less-known 
artists such as Tokyo 
Machine, Hyper 
Potions and Kitty. 
“Both of us weren't 
into the more old- 
fashioned kind of 
music until we played 
Guitar Hero and were 
like, "This is really 
cool'," Curro says. 

"So we're hoping for 
Spin Rhythm to have 
that effect too." While 
many of the artists 

are with record label 
Monstercat, licensing 
other music has been a 
challenge. But Super 
Entertainment has a 
plan to sidestep the 
legal issues that games 
such as Beat Saber and 
Osu have had. "Our 
goal is to have you log 
into Spotify or Apple 
Music or whatever, and 
you can stream any 
track you like and 
make a level to it, and 
then share it with 
people. We haven't 
really spoken to 
anyone yet – we did 
speak to Apple at PAX 
and they were like, 
"Yeah, sounds fine', but 
that means nothing!" 


ТОР There used to be three 
colours on the wheel, but “it 
was mind-hurtingly hard”, 
Maguire says. "There's 
definitely potential [for more 
colours] but I'm not sure if 
we're that interested." 
ABOVE The team is reluctant 
to produce a peripheral, but 
it's not completely out of the 
question if demand is high. 
RIGHT Maguire's keen to try 
and make the 'drop' in songs 
a mechanic. "We want to 
have this section where 
you've got to build enough 
energy to smash a barrier at 
the end," he says. Curro: 
"The better the music is, 

the better the gameplay is. 
It's not just what you like 
the sound of, it's stuff that 
develops more traditional 
musical structure" 


L— 


TOP Plans for a story mode are 
afoot, and currently involve casting 
players as an intergalactic streamer 
who DJs for a virtual audience. 
ABOVE Maguire: "I'd love to do 
multipliers and scores, but we need 
a more elegant way of doing it." The 
first prototype had players filling up 
the wheel with colour, but Curro 
admits that it "wasn't that fun" 
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Developer 
А Brave Plan 
Publisher 
Bossa Studios 
Format TBA 
Origin UK 
Release TBA 


THE BRADWELL 
CONSPIRACY 


Uncover the truth with a pair of talking glasses and a 3D printer 


rowing up in Austria in the '80s, 

game director and A Brave Plan 

founder Georg Backer is no stranger 
to conspiracy. “Т remember the Cold War 
towards the end — it was everywhere,” he says. 
us. “We were close to West and East Germany, 
it was in the daily news. It was just one of 
those things; it was just there. Disinformation, 
and all that stuff during the Cold War, was 
really intriguing.” Thus began a lifelong 
fascination with conspiracies. “I’m not one of 
those people who says, ‘Oh, the moon landing 
was fake?" he says. “But I do often wonder what 
goes on behind the curtains of big institutes.” 

The ex-Lionhead developer’s latest casts 

you as a visitor to a museum: you clamber 
through its ruined halls in search of answers. 
The place is oddly beautiful, in spite of having 
been blown to bits: half-full champagne glasses 
twinkle like stars among the remains of a party. 
“The Mary Celeste was interesting to me,” says 
art director and narrative designer Holly 
Pickering. “The boat was left in pristine 
condition — chairs were pushed over and 


Half-full champagne glasses 
twinkle like stars among 
the remains of a party 


things, but generally the scene was still as it 
was. And no one knows what happened." 

This facility honours the Bradwell Institute: 
exhibits tell of its technological advancements 
and charitable initiatives. Reading swathes 
of text on walls creates an uncomfortable 
tension: we skim it while the building audibly 
crumbles around us, urging us on. ^I think 
the feeling that you get is actually quite nice, 
from a design perspective,” Backer says. “The 
museum was a really good setting to do that.” 

There are shades of Gone Home in the 
unsettling sense that something’s about to 
pop out at you. Of course, it never does: 
instead, the floor gives way. 


Here, The Bradwell Conspiracy takes a turn from 
creepy walking simulator into droll puzzler, as 
you pose as an employee to access more of the 
underground facility. During a humorous, 
thoroughly corporate induction, you’re given 
an SMP — a sci-fi tool that lets you use the 
institute’s greatest (secret) discovery, 
‘substance’, to 3D-print objects. It can help 
solve puzzles, letting you safely cross a room 
in a game of ‘the floor is lava} or complete a 
personality evaluation. 


It’s all very Portal, then, although Backer 
assures us that the game opens up in later 
levels, as you use your new toy to explore 
parts of the Institute not even the employees 
are supposed to see. Your museum-guide 
spectacles are your second tool: unable to speak 
due to smoke inhalation, you communicate 
with the personable Dr Amber Randall — 
who responds to your guide’s distress signal 
following the explosion — by taking photos of 
your surroundings. Send her one of a locked 
door, for instance, and she may be able to help 
you open it remotely. In the same way that 
the SMP sidesteps the traditional inventory 
system, communicating via photos means that 
pictures are often worth a thousand words. 
Not that writing the game hasn’t been complex: 
the object tags and logic trees required for 
Amber’s reactions to photos are extensive. 
“It’s worth doing because it actually gives you 
some immersion if she's like, "That looks like a 
smaller version of that thing that you sent me 
before?" Pickering says. *Those little details 
make you think, ‘She’s listening to me?” 
Pickering describes herself as *the person 
with the big cork board and the red string 
tying everything together," as she puppeteers 
the many outcomes behind what you do and 
don't share with Amber — you may not want 
to snap everything you see. *Because the 
player doesn't have a voice, there are things 
they can't talk about that they would want to, 
she says. “Then there's disinformation: maybe 
you know something she doesn't know...” Ш 


Finding 

your voices 
Thanks in large part 
to Backer's Bafta 
connections, The 
Bradwell Conspiracy 
boasts a star-studded 
cast, including 
Assassin's Creed 
Origins actor 
Abubakar Salim as the 
voice of the А! guide, 
and Jonathan Ross, 
who lends his 
distinctive tones 

to the induction's 
narrator. The role of 
Dr Amber Randall was 
a long casting process, 
Backer says: "She 
needed to be funny, 
she needed be 
authoritative. Holly 
and | were so clear 
about the character 
that we were like, 
‘How are we going to 
find this person that’s 
so in our heads?'" 
When Rebecca 
LaChance walked in 
for the last audition 
of the second casting 
call, however, they 
knew they had their 
actor. “She walked in 
and read the first few 
lines, and I was like, 
‘Holy shit!’ It was 
such a relief.” 


DR ALEX SEGHER 


TOP The traversal-block blueprint lets 
you 3D-print your way across the 
room without touching the floor. It's 
not actually lava, but a series of 
screens - your punishment for failure 
м is Wossy wittering on in your ears. 
к ABOVE Acquire a blueprint, and you 
4 can use it indefinitely. Perhaps this 
key will come in handy elsewhere 


| 
ЕЕ. 
эй | NARRATOR: We've compiled a short summary of y, 
on a nearby screen. Do take a look! 


TOP Bradwell Electronics Y 

might be shady, but it can't : AREE 
half design a lobby. Shame 
about the demolition job 
we've done on the ceiling. 
ABOVE Our personality- 

test analysis is full of 
Barnum statements. Backer 
confirms that our result may 
not be entirely bespoke. 
RIGHT The stylised visuals 
and conversations with 
Amber recall Firewatch. 
Pickering: "When it was 
announced after we'd 
already started, we felt quite 
vindicated. Initially, we were 
like, 'Are people going to gel 
with this?' No one had really 
done it, it was a bit odd, so 
it was nice to see they were 
doing something similar" 


GUIDE: Press the photo button now to take and share a photo. 


ROUNDUP 


JUDGE EYES 


Developer/publisher Sega (Yakuza Studio) Format PS4 Origin Japan Release December 13 (Japan), 2019 (worldwide) 
TT 7I 


These are heady times when a new game from the Yakuza team debuts alongside confirmation of its western release. Yet this is 


no Binary Domain-style departure. We're back in modern-day Kamurocho, playing a character who begins his adventure (after 
ten minutes of cutscenes, naturally) knocking seven bells out of some local thugs. A rowdy ally with a loud shirt, meanwhile, 
makes for an obvious Majima surrogate. But protagonist Takayuki Yagami is no gangster: he's a former lawyer turned detective 


on the trail of a serial killer. That means tailing missions and QTE-heavy pursuits, as well as the odd kickflip finisher. More soon. 
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DEVIL MAY CRY V 


Developer/publisher Capcom Format PC, Р54, Xbox One Origin Japan Release March 8 


ы. ы нала ee ran 
Capcom's series rethink continues to look the absolute business, and we can't be alone іп 
detecting some God Hand DNA in there. It all looks gleefully preposterous, from Dante hitting 
enemies with two halves of a motorbike to Nero wielding Mega Man's Mega Buster (a bonus 
sadly exclusive to the deluxe edition). Completing the playable cast is V, a scrawny poet who 
looks like he narrowly failed the last round of auditions for Final Fantasy XV. Roll on March. 


LUIGI’S MANSION 3 


Developer TBA Publisher Nintendo 
Format Switch Origin Japan Release 2019 


Between the short-but-sweet original and its overlooked 
sequel, this might be Nintendo's most underrated series - 
perhaps even by its own maker, going off the lamentably 
brief teaser for this new entry. We're seemingly back to a 
single haunted mansion, though from what we've seen of 
its dimensions, Luigi’s Tower might be a more fitting title. 


PUYO PUYO ESPORTS 


Developer Sonic Team Publisher Sega 
Format Р54, Switch Origin Japan Release October 25 (Japan), 
TBA (worldwide) 


Apparently buoyed by the success of Puyo Puyo Tetris, 

Sega's blob-matching puzzler is getting a budget-priced 

new entry, retuned to capitalise on its surprising popularity 
as a competitive game; indeed, it's already been officially 
recognised by Japan's Esports Union. Don't weep for the loss 
of tetrominoes - after all, Mizuguchi's got big plans for them. 


KATAMARI DAMACY REROLL 


Developer Monkeycraft Publisher Bandai Namco Entertainment 
Format PC, Switch Origin Japan Release December 


p <4 


There's an irony in celebrating the 12th sequel of a game that 
satirised rampant consumerism, but this remaster of the first 
and best Katamari looks particularly at home on Switch. We're 
confident the motion control option will be something we only 
try once, but HD rumble and that soundtrack on the go? Sold. 


ON SALE NOW! 
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W O N 


The inside story of Rockstar's biggest, 
deepest, and most beautiful game to date 


By NATHAN BROWN 


“Ге аге all of зо seconds into Red Dead 

Redemption 2 when we realise that 

Rockstar is burying the lede again. 
When we think of its predecessor, we remember 
the glorious sunsets, the sun-parched grass of 
the New Austin frontier, the baked-clay plains of 
Mexico. In the Red Dead of our memories, there 
is rarely a cloud in the sky. We did not expect to 
begin Rockstar’s first game in five years, one sold 
on the promise of another adventure in the harsh 
burning sun of the old west, trudging through a 
storm in snow that comes up to our waist. 

Rockstar also did this in Grand Theft Auto V, 
you may remember. The opening prologue was a 
quick tutorial heist set in overcast, snow-driven 
countryside, meaning players had to wait for the 
fantasy promised by the boxart. When the moment 
finally came, and you were finally dropped into the 
hazy, shimmering glitz of Los Santos, it was all the 
more striking for the delay. After an hour or so, 
Rockstar’s latest game does the same thing: the 
storm subsides, the thaw sets in and our outlaw 
posse trudges down a hillside, the sun peeking 
through the clouds as Rockstar flexes its muscles 
for the first time in HDR. 

Red Dead Redemption 2’s opening moments 
aren’t simply about teasing out a big graphical 
payoff, though that’s certainly what you’ll get. 
Rather, it’s about narrowing your focus early on to 
what counts the most: protagonist Arthur Morgan 
and his fellow members of the Van der Linde gang. 
There are nearly two dozen of them in all, a ragtag 
band of gunslingers, geezers, hard-nuts and harlots 
that will naturally serve as quest-givers and AI 
companions over the course of the game. But 
they’re more than that. They are a family. They’re 
vulnerable, as this desperate opening trudge 
through the storm, in urgent search for shelter, 
makes clear. When the gang finally stumbles upon 
an empty farmhouse, one of their number has 
already died. He is mourned, if only briefly. Dutch 
addresses the group for the first time, and it’s 
immediately clear why he’s the leader. “Stay strong,” 
he tells them. “Stay with me. We ain’t done yet.” 

You suspect that’s become something of a 
motto for Rockstar in the production of this, its 
most ambitious game to date by a stretch — and its 
most complex, too. No open-world game has ever 
been too well served by a demo, but this is on 
another level entirely. We spend six hours » 
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Game Red Dead 
Redemption 2 
Developer/publisher 
Rockstar Games 
Format PS4, Xbox One 
Release October 26 


The game may open with a desperate search for food and shelter, but the gang 
are a dapper bunch. Your outfit needs to be appropriate for the weather, but 
you can consider style too. There’s a particular focus on hats. After we win a 
duel, we take our fallen foe's lid; back at camp, an NPC compliments us on it 


Javier Escuella is а 
recent recruit to the 
gang, having only been 
а member for four years. 
He's one of the first 
you're introduced to, 
since you go together 

to rescue John Marston 
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with the game, starting from the beginning, the 
first publication in the world to do so. We leave 
knowing we have not so much as scratched the 
surface. A few days after our visit, Rockstar sends 
over a fact sheet. This is standard PR work, 
reducing a game's design pillars to a series of 
handy bullet points that rarely stretches beyond 

a single side of A4. It is nine pages long. 


At the centre of it all is Arthur Morgan. From 
a distance, there's little to distinguish him from 
ohn Marston, protagonist of Red Dead Redemption. 
He's gruff, ruggedly handsome, a man of good heart 
and reasonable intentions despite having spent 
most of his life on the wrong side of the law. A 
member of the Van der Linde gang since he was a 
oy, he's done his share of bad things, but when it's 
put to him that his has been the life of a legendary 
gunslinger, he's having none of it. *Folks who need 
shooting, I try to shoot in the back,” he says. “АП 
that other stuff is bunk.” 
He's immediately likeable, though just how 
ong he will stay that way is up to you. The game's 
Honour system is powered not, as in other games, 
y the choices you make at predefined moments. 
t's there constantly, and riddled with shades of 
grey. With your weapon holstered, any NPC or 
animal can be targeted, pulling the camera's focus 
and bring up a context menu to enable you to act 
towards them in certain ways. If it's a bystander, 
you could threaten, rob or simply greet them; a dog 
can be patted, praised or scolded. 
In isolation, these may not seem like much — 
but over time, they affect how Morgan is seen, and 
treated, everywhere he goes. Develop a reputation 
as a hardman, for instance, and robberies will pay 
out more. Rockstar says it will even affect the way 
the game is presented, a moodier soundtrack or 
camera angle reflecting the player's choice for the 
game to be the tale of a dishonorable badass. And 
while they may, moment to moment, seem like 
binary choices, there's room for nuance. At the end 
of the train job that brings down the curtain on the 
prologue, Morgan is left alone with three members 
of train staff, and told to do with them as he 
pleases. The bandana covering his face slipped off 
during a fistfight, so he's been seen — and the 
owner of the train, a powerful magnate named 
Leviticus Cornwell, is likely to seek retribution 
for the stacks of railway bonds that the gang has > 
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made off with. We рор one between the eyes, and 
let the other two live. If they're smart, they'll keep 
their mouths shut. 

*Honour is a big part of the game, much like 
it was in the previous one;" says Joshua Bass, art 
director at Rockstar San Diego. “But it's much more 
subtly integrated into the world, and it won't 
always be clear what's an honourable thing to do. 
It's also less about whether it opens or closes a 
branching path in a story mission — though there 
are times when it does — as it is about how you're 
going to feel about the overall experience. 

*Playing Arthur as a darker character is going to 
make the moment-to-moment gameplay feel a lot 
different than if he's an honourable outlaw. It's 
layered into everything, from music to camera 
angles to body language and the way everyone 
reacts to you. Hopefully, by the end of the game, 
these cumulative effects will add up, and people 
will realise just how different their experience was 
compared to someone else because of the hundreds 
of different choices they made as they played." 


The elephant in the room, however, is 
Marston, star of Red Dead Redemption. This is a 
prequel to events of the 2010 game, set over a 
decade earlier when Marston was still part of the 
gang. Rockstar realises he needs to be dealt with 
and does so as early as possible: once you've found 
shelter from the storm for the gang, Marston's 
then-girlfriend Abigail tells you her beau is 
missing. You trek up through the deep snow to a 
mountainside where Marston — here young and 
impetuous, a stark contrast to his character in Red 
Dead Redemption — has been attacked and injured. 
His leg's a mess, and his face is all scratched up. 
Rockstar knows you came, in part, for Marston. 
He's introduced early, the mystery of his facial 
scars immediately cleared up. After that, he's just 
another member of the gang. 

Once the snow melts and you've successfully 
robbed the train, the gang heads east, setting up 
camp in verdant, hilly New Hanover — and it's at 
this point that the game both opens up and puts 
down roots. Dutch tells the group in no uncertain 
terms that, while they're free to come and go as 
they please and get up to whatever they feel like — 
as if he knows this is an open-world game — 
they're expected to contribute. There's plenty to do 
around the place. At his tent, Marston can trim his 
hair and beard according to the player's preference, 
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or change his clothes as the climate demands (the 
attention to detail in the latter borders on the 
absurd, including whether sleeves are rolled up or 
not, and how jeans sit on, or in, your boots). You 
can sit by the fire and gossip, or share stories of 
recent adventures. The others live their own lives, 
and conversations with them are dynamic 
according to their current mood. Approach one of 
them after they've had an argument, for instance, 
and they'll be agitated (the same applies out in the 
world: an NPC you've just cleaned out at the poker 
table will be less than warm towards you). And all 
over the place are deposit and storage boxes, 
waiting for your kickbacks. 
“Everyone needs to do their bit to help the gang 
survive,” Bass says, “whether it's donating a portion 
of money or items they steal, or helping out around 
camp. Arthur doesn't have to contribute, but his 
fellow gang members appreciate it when he does. 
We don't want the gang to feel like a set of stat 
values to be managed by the player; they're a fully 
realised group of people who know each other well, 
who gossip and argue and share stories. If Arthur's 
helping out around camp, they'll interact with him 
more positively and the camp will generally be a 
happier place to be. If you don't, the gang might 
make passing comments about the state of camp, 
or the fact that Arthur's not pulling his weight." 
Their most obvious role, however, is as 
mission-givers, and while available opportunities 
are shown on the map, quests begin in a more 
natural fashion than we've come to expect from 
Rockstar, with no interstitial loading screens. 
Indeed, we begin one by complete accident, 
wandering into the saloon in Valentine, the main 
town in New Hanover, and finding ourselves 
summoned to the bar by a couple of gangmates, a 
mission kicking off automatically. Your fellow 
outlaws will come and go over time — you might 
meet them while out on the road, or even head out 
on it with them. When elderly conman Hosea 
Matthews invites us out to hunt a giant bear (there 
are legendary-class animals to seek out across the 
game world) he calls to the camp as we leave, 
telling them we'll be gone a few days. After the 
hunt — powered in part by Morgan's Witcher 
Senses-style tracking abilities — is over, Matthews 
tells us he's going to stay out on the trail for a 
spell, inviting us to go with him. We turn back, 
with an apology. We've only a few hours left, old 
stick. We'll do this properly in a few weeks. » 


NPCS LIVE THEIR OWN LIVES, AND 
CONVERSATIONS WITH THEM ARE 
DYNAMIC ACCORDING TO THEIR MOOD 
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We see only a snapshot of the world in six hours, but it already does а better job of reflecting the contradictions of its time period than 
Red Dead Redemption. Once Marston got off the train, he was essentially in the old west. Here, you can see the new world creeping in 


RUNNING 


THE 
GAMUT 


Red Dead Redemption has aged 
well visually, unlike many games of 
its era, and not only because of its 
lavish 4K overhaul on Xbox One X. 
We associate the wild west with a 
particular time and genre of film, 
and as such a muddy grain seems 
entirely appropriate. That won't do 
in the era of 4K and HDR, and as 
such it's no surprise to learn that 
Rockstar no longer sees cinema as 
a worthwhile point of comparison. 
“We are not holding ourselves to 
the aesthetics of film," art director 
Aaron Garbut says. "In the pre-HD 
era it was a useful comparison as 
we were striving for higher levels 
of fidelity, but over the years we've 
moved beyond it. The medium 

of games has created its own 
aesthetic and visual language. 

We think of our approach as 
making a place, rather than a film." 


With по neon and few big 
explosions, Rockstar's first 
opportunity to use HDR is a 
matter of natural light. Red 
Dead Redemption dazzled 
when the sun was low on 
the horizon, but the sequel 
is on another level entirely 
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Close combat feels a little basic early on, but will grow more complex as you 
progress. The Dead Eye system, which lets you line up targets in slow motion, 
will eventually let you target weak spots such as vital organs. Cinematic ki 
shots, meanwhile, will be more brutal if the Honour system deems you a villain 


Hunting is just опе of several systems in Red 
Dead Redemption 2 that have been put together 
with such depth and attention to detail that the 
game quickly starts to feel, even after a lengthy 
development period and all the delays, like a 
miracle. Or a folly, we’re not sure. Yes, you track 
prey with an artifice borrowed from Geralt of Rivia, 
but that’s only the beginning. Animals are aware of 
their place in the food chain of the region in which 
they gambol, canter or swim. Some have a keen 
sense of smell, forcing you to consider the wind as 
you make your approach. Nock an arrow and you 
can whistle to get a grazing animal to raise its head, 
making the kill easier. Skin it — the friendly camera 
cutaway of the previous game is gone, the cut, the 
tear and the pull now shown in full, squeamish 
non-glory — and you can sell the pelt and cook the 
meat, though you'll need to do so before rot sets in. 

Morgan himself is driven by systems, too. 
Health and stamina values are measured in wheels, 
and regenerate over time. In the centre of each 
wheel is a core which must be improved out in the 
world; as in GTAV, running, for instance, will over 
time boost your stamina. Even without upgraded 
cores, your health and stamina will still refill, but 
they'll do so more slowly as the cores deplete. They 
can be topped up by eating or resting, though do 
too much of the former and, in a welcome nod to 
GTA: San Andreas, Morgan will start to carry a little 
extra timber. He needs to eat, and to rest, and to 
dress appropriately for the wild variations in 
climate across this sprawling world. 

If that brings to mind another recent industry- 
beating open-world game, Morgan, like Link, also 
has to tend to his steed. As in Breath Of The Wild, 
horses must be tamed, their trust earned, before 
they can be ridden. Like Morgan, their abilities 
improve through regular use, unlocking new 
abilities as his bond with them deepens. There's a 
hint here at the sort of granular stat-work you'd 
prefer Rockstar to steer clear of: a visit to the 
Valentine stables reveals that you can improve a 
horse's acceleration, top speed and so on by buying 
it a new saddle, stirrups or bedroll. But mounts are 
naturally complex out in the world, away from the 
menu screens. When we happen across a bear, our 
ride is spooked, bucking against our control. It will 
do the same for rattlesnakes, we're told, and 
whatever other predators lie in wait across the 
land. А pat on the shoulder, a firm hand at the >» 
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reins and а diversion along the scenic route soon 
get it back on side, and our journey is all the richer 
for it. 

“Like many parts of the game, the team iterated 
on the horse for years,” Aaron Garbut, art director 
at Rockstar North — the entire global Rockstar 
operation, spanning eight studios, has worked on 
the game - tells us. “The personality of the horse 
will come through in its behaviour, reacting to the 
world in a way that’s unique to its breed and your 
bond with it. Your horse should feel like a living 
creature with a mind of its own, and we spent a lot 
of time tagging elements of the world so the horse 
knows where it wants to go, and what it wants to 
avoid, as much as the player. 

“Beyond that, though, we want your horse to 
feel like a companion. You start to care for it, and 
it upsets you when it’s hurt. Looking after it, and 
bonding with it, becomes something you want 
to do — not just for the benefits it can bring, 
but because it’s your most trusted friend. If it’s 
hurt and dying, you have limited time to get it 
medicine, and it’s at times like these that the 
game opens up its own adventures. Suddenly 
nothing matters as much as helping your horse. 
That said, you could just let it die, and get another. 
Well, I couldn’t. But maybe you could.” 

It goes on, this level of detail. There are some 
fanciful, even outrageous, claims: you’ve probably 
already heard the one about how your horse’s 
testicles shrink in cold weather. If what Rockstar 
tells us is true, this will be the most richly complex 
open world that the game industry has ever 
produced. Six hours is nothing, of course, in the 
scheme of such a thing. We can already tell you, 
however, that Red Dead Redemption 2 is beautiful, 
beguiling, and simply enormous. 

When Dutch and the gang have stuck up the 
train and set up camp in New Hanover, the reins of 
the prologue are loosened. We ask our Rockstar 
handlers if there are any restrictions on where we 
can go, or what we can do. Is there anything to stop 
us pulling up the map, setting a waypoint at its 
furthest extremity, and spending the rest of the day 
going there? After a pause, we are told to go nuts. 

Rockstar is entitled to feel confident. “We 
always go through a similar process when designing 
a world,” Garbut tells us. “We build out our ideas as 
quickly as we can, and then we live in that world. 
We get a feel for it and layer on more detail. > 
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This is a very different 
John Marston to the older 
one you know from Red 
Dead Redemption. Early 
оп, Morgan describes 

him as “dumb as a rock 
and dull as rusted iron” 
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COUNTRY 
MUSIC 


Rockstar understands better than 
any developer the extent to which 

a good soundtrack deepens our 
connection to open worlds. But Red 
Dead is a very different proposition 
to a Grand Theft Auto in terms of 
audio; you can't exactly stuff a 
radio station full of bangers into 
the old west. Woody Jackson returns 
to compose the score, and Rockstar 
has gone to greater lengths than 
before to blend compositions and 
ambient sound together as 
seamlessly as possible. "We've 
worked hard to blur that boundary," 
art director Joshua Bass says. "It's 
all one experience, and shouldn't 
feel like music is just playing on top 
of the rest of the game." The 
ambient score varies between 
regions, as do the little snippets of 
music you come across as you travel 
the world. You might expect to hear 
a beat-up piano in a saloon, but the 
song and style of play will vary 
depending on where you are. 


This colossal playground is full of all types of climate and terrain — and while it'll take the lone player dozens of hours to cover it all, 
its multiplayer life will be longer. Details of Red Dead Online, launching in beta in November, are minimal, but it's already irresi: 


More variations, more sub-districts; we move 
rivers, mountains, features; we adjust and refine, 
and adjust again. We spend years living in these 
places, day in day out, to try and make them look 
and feel better. As soon as the world becomes more 
resolved, we layer in the people, adventures, 
missions and off-mission content. 

“A big difference for this game is making sure 
that the player’s not just discovering fun things to 
do, but that the world is constantly serving things 
up to you in subtle ways. A rattlesnake spooking 
your horse, animals lurking in the woods, a rival 
gang’s campfire off in the distance, the distant 
lights of the nearest town — there’s always 
something going on. The things that happen to you 
as you simply hang out in the world pull you 
through it, creating rewarding experiences in their 
own right. That feels real, and it feels new.” 

He’s not wrong. We bring up the map, zoom 
out as far as we can, and move the cursor east. It 
scrolls for two full screens. “Go south,” a voice 
behind us says. It scrolls twice as far. We have a 
few more hours, so head off with the best of 
intentions, but if you’ve ever played a Rockstar 
game, you'll understand we get distracted. We hop 
off our steed to hunt some deer. We stop off at a 
beach, where a young boy is skimming stones 
across the water, playing out an esprit d'escalier 
conversation with an absent, unrequited love, and 
pause to offer him the benefit of our years of 
experience. We will spend the next week 
wondering what Morgan would have said had we 
picked the asshole option. We spy some smoke on 
the horizon, and head off to find its origin; when 
we get there we find a gang of ne'er-do-wells, 
scheming their next big job. They do not take 
kindly to our interruption. The ‘defuse’ dialogue 
option works, but only for a couple of seconds. 
We're told to clear off and, when we tarry, are cut 
down. Death comes quick in these hills. 

Respawning, we find the smoke and head back, 
this time making sure we shoot first. We hear 
gunfire over the hill, and find a gang teaching a 
young boy how to shoot straight; they, too, take 
umbrage at our presence, and now we know we 
need to turn tail quickly. We stumble across a 
farm, and play psycho with the workers there, 
alternately greeting and threatening them until 
they walk away, glancing nervously over shoulders. 
Our horse spies a rattler and freaks out, so we turn 


sharply, riding east instead of south, and find a 
railway station offering fast travel to half a dozen 
destinations. We ask our handlers for advice. 
We settle on Saint Denis, the game's equivalent 
of New Orleans. 

If you thought that Red Dead Redemption's 
Blackwater was built up, well, this is something 
else, a surprisingly modern urban sprawl that's a 
stark reminder of the new world the Van der Linde 
gang are struggling to come to terms with. While 
they toil out on the open plain, sticking up wagons 
and scrabbling for food, a short hop away there are 
bustling towns with road networks, busy ports, 
street lights and nightlife. A bystander takes 
exception to our appearance, and we take exception 
to his face. A punch-up ensues, the police are 
called, and we stand no chance. 

After a good old fashioned run and hide, we 
track down our mouthy aggressor. We knock him 
out, pick up his body and walk towards the water's 
edge. We intend to drop him in it, of course, but 
Morgan trips somehow, dropping his quarry on 

the pier and tumbling into the drink himself. 

The room falls about laughing, and any lingering 
concerns just melt away. Rockstar may have layered 
this game with more systems and structures than 
all its previous games combined. It may have built 
its biggest, most complex game to date. But there's 
no scripting something like that. 


That's the magic of a Rockstar game and has 
been for years, but from what we've seen this will 
be, by a long way, the biggest, most varied, and 
most beautiful playground the developer has ever 
produced. And it is different. “Grand Theft Auto V 
allowed us to stand on a mountain and see clouds 
cast shadows on the terrain, which gave a great 
sense of scale,” Garbut says. “But the system іп Red 
Dead Redemption 2 lets us climb from an overcast 
valley up through the clouds until we're on a 
mountain above them. You can see bad weather 
rolling in, rain falling from clouds in the distance, 
localised fog around you. It's incredibly dynamic. 

*We have moved away from typical open-world 
tropes. This is not a collection of missions inside 
a big world filled with blips for pick-ups and 
minigames. It's much more subtle, and much more 
real. We don't think of it as a game to be played 
through. It’s a place for you to get lost in.” In just а 
few short weeks, we fully intend to. W 
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“THE THINGS THAT HAPPEN TO YOU 
AS YOU SIMPLY HANG OUT IN THE 
WORLD PULL YOU THROUGH IT" 
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AN AUDIENCE WITH... 


SOHEI 
NIIKAWA 


The president of Nippon Ichi on 
the benefits of sticking to I». 


you know best 


By SIMON PARKIN 
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AN AUDIENCE WITH... 


CV 


Sohei Niikawa 
graduated from Tokai 
university, where he 
studied history, in 
1996, and his first 
job was at the then 
threeyear-old Nippon 
Ichi Software - 
though had any 

of the game pitches 
he sent to other 
companies been 
accepted, he would 
never have joined this 
small tabletop-game 
maker based in 
unfashionable Gifu. 
Initially responsible 
for sales and 
marketing, his first 
design job was a 
mahjong game, but 
his career took the 
turn he'd long sought 
with Rhapsody, a 
musical RPG that 
launched in 1998 
The game that has 
defined his career, 
the revered strategy- 
RPG Disgaea, is 
Nippon Ichi's most 
successful series, and 
Niikawa was duly 
promoted. After 
being named 
managing director, 
overseeing all 
development, in 
2008, he was given 
the role of company 
president in 2009. 
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Ihe man behind Disgaea believes there is a 
bright future for Japan’s boutique console 
game-makers. Yet his studio is lucky to be here. 
Nippon Ichi’s earliest software, a clutter of 
jigsaw games and mahjong sims, did little to 
put the developer, which was founded in 1993, 
on the map. The studio, based in the nowhere region of 
Gifu, somewhere in the middle of Japan, was mostly 
unheard of, even to Japanese videogame hobbyists. One 
fan, Sohei Niikawa, only replied to a job advertisement 
at the company because he had been rejected by just 
about every other studio in Japan, including Square Enix, 
which turned him down no fewer than six times. It 
turned out to be a shrewd move for Niikawa, who in just 
a few years steered the company away from the brink of 
financial ruin to become one of Japan’s most successful 
and, now, longest-running mid-sized studios, best 
known for revolutionising the strategy-RPG genre. 
Having staunchly rejected the siren call of the Japanese 
smartphone game market, Niikawa remains optimistic 
about the future of smaller companies, especially those 
which, like Nippon Ichi, have managed to catch the 
prevailing winds of Nintendo's support in their sails. 


Tell us about how you came to join Nippon Ichi. Was 
it your first job in the industry? 

Ijoined Nippon Ichi in 1996 as soon as I graduated from 
Tokai University. At the time it was a company of about 
ten people. I actually had no intention of joining the 
game industry when I was growing up. Since high school 
I had been obsessed with archaeology. I studied this at 
college, as part of my history major and, essentially, 
wanted to become Indiana Jones when I grew up. This 
was my dream: to become a great archaeologist. That 
said, games were always in the periphery. I had been 
playing them since I was a child. In my third year of 
university, Final Fantasy V for Super Famicom released. 
When I finished the game I had all these thoughts and 
emotions running through me: ‘How does a person go 
about making a game like this? And if this was me, would 
I have done this, or this or this different?’ That was the 
moment at which I realised how interesting game design 
could be, and when I decided to change the course of my 
life away from archaeology, toward games. 


So, what would you have done differently had you 
been the designer of Final Fantasy V? 

Ha! Well, at the time I was a rank amateur so all of my 
ideas were unrealistic — the kinds of things that people 


who don’t make games think are easy, or workable. They 
were things that, with what I know today, would never 
have been feasible. But I was so convinced of the strength 
of my ideas that, the day after finishing Final Fantasy V, I 
applied for a job at Squaresoft, as the company was 
known at the time. I submitted a design document for a 
game idea, but it, and I, was rejected. Undeterred, I 
applied again with an idea for a different game. In the 
end, I wrote six different game proposals, each one for a 
different roleplaying game, and each time I was rejected. 


Did you not think at this point that you should 
maybe just pursue a different career path? 

No, not at all! I wanted to join the game industry, and 
Square was just one of about 50 companies I wrote to 
with my resume. I couldn’t code. I wasn’t an artist or a 
composer, and I had no game-design experience. No 
surprise, then, that no place was interested in taking me 
on. Then, one day I was reading a magazine and there was 
a tiny advertisement that said: ‘Come and work at 
Nippon Ichi Software’ I had never heard of them, and the 
advert mentioned that the studio was based in Gifu, 
which is in the absolute middle of nowhere. Who are 
these guys and what are they about, I wondered? But the 
name — which translates as ‘Number One In Japan’ — 
intrigued me. Besides, I thought, I want to work in the 
game industry and no company I've heard of will take me 
on, so why not try these guys? So I applied and was 
accepted, and here we are. You can see why I would feel a 
special degree of appreciation and obligation to Nippon 
Ichi: they were the ones who took a chance on me. 


What did they get you to do when you arrived on 
your first day? 
At the time, the company structure was the president, 
and then, below him, the programmers and then, at the 
bottom, the designers. I had none of those skills, so at 
first they put me into sales and marketing. A month after 
I joined the company, I took a business trip with the 
president to the company's satellite office in Osaka. En 
route, he told me that the studio was making a mahjong 
game, and that I was going to be the game director. I 
thought: ‘What in the world kind of company is this, that 
I would be given a promotion from nowhere, with no 
experience?' I wasn't even working physically with the 
team; I was based in Gifu, and they were all in Osaka. 
Still, I recognised that this was my big chance. I 
entered the company hoping to make games, and here 
was the chance for me to make one. At a larger company 


"MY DREAM WAS 

TO BECOME A GREAT 
ARCHAEOLOGIST. 
THAT SAID, | HAD 
BEEN PLAYING GAMES 
SINCE | WAS A CHILD" 


it would have taken me three-to-five years before I even 
had the chance to become an assistant to a game director. 


Why did he take a chance on you? 

He never gave me a reason. But I suspect that he knew I 
desperately wanted to make games, and thought he’d 
give me the chance to see if it was something at which 
I would flourish. Even today in the company, this 
method of giving young people opportunities and having 
them rise to the occasion is very much alive. It’s in our 
DNA. Without this culture there would be no Disgaea. 


What happened to the mahjong game? 
It didn’t sell very well. But it did launch on time, so there 
was that... 


So you had learned how to deliver a project on time, 
but this wasn’t the kind of game you joined the 
industry to make. How did you make the transition 
to making RPGs, the style of game you’d always 
dreamed of creating? 

There was a jigsaw game in development at the company, 
for which I did the sales and marketing. Nippon Ichi was, 
at the time, a company that made what we might term 
tabletop games, and none of them sold very well. In the 
first couple of years that I was at the company, I privately 
thought that, if they continued down this path, they were 
going to go bankrupt. 


Hang on: who was bankrolling the company to keep it 
going if it was losing all this money? 

A lot of different places. We did some contract work. We 
were still receiving royalties from some earlier games that 
were continuing to sell. And we took lots of bank loans. 


How did the company get out of that situation? 
Well, I thought that, if this company is headed towards 
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ап ignominious end, why not go out in style? So I 
petitioned the CEO: ‘Let me make an RPG? I wrote the 
plan and the story, and that game turned into Rhapsody, 
which was a musical RPG. 


It’s an extraordinary jump. Not only are you moving 
from tabletop games, which typically have a modest 
scope and budget, to an RPG, which is a far more 
expensive kind of game to make, but you’re also 
attempting to make it in the style of a West End 
musical. Not only do you have zero experience of 
creating this kind of game, but more broadly, there is 
no precedent to follow. How did you go about it? 

I knew from working in sales and marketing that this 
company not known for RPGs would not easily be able to 
sell an RPG. This necessitated having a game that had 
clear sales points, and clear differentiators to other 
games in the market. No other company was making 
musical RPGs. So there was a gap in the market. 


Were you a big fan of musicals? 

Up until that moment, no! But I did recognise that games 
could offer entertainment on multiple levels. So I 
thought it might work. Why not shift the 
background music to the foreground music? I watched 
a lot of Disney movies. 


So what happened next? The game comes out and 
changes the fortunes of the company? 

Yes. It was a huge change. Up to that point, our games 
never sold more than 10,000 copies. Rhapsody sold 
30,000 copies. For a company of our size, that was a very 
big deal. I got a big bonus, and we got to go to Hawaii for 
a company trip. 


What did you spend your bonus on? 
An Omega watch, I think. > 


For better or worse, 
Rhapsody's ambition to 
popularise the concoction 
of singalong Disney 
melodies with Dragon 
Quest-style adventuring 
never quite caught on 


Enraptured by his 
experience playing 
Final Fantasy V, Niikawa 
submitted no fewer 
than six separate 
videogame proposals 
to its publisher Square 
Enix — and sustained six 
rejections in turn 
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Disgaea revolutionised 
an ageing, stagnating 
genre with a wondrous 
combination of vibrant 
wit and exhilarating 
mechanics that gave 
players unprecedented 
freedom to experiment 
on the battlefield 
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And how did you get from here to the company’s first 
smash hit, Disgaea? 

I made two more musical RPGs in the style of Rhapsody, 
and, other than the musical element, all three were quite 
orthodox RPGs. The third one changed the gameplay a 
little. Rather than just have an interesting story, I wanted 
to now make a game that was interesting from a 
mechanical perspective. So I chose to make a game in the 
strategy-RPG genre, La Pucelle Tactics. While the focus 
was still primarily on the story, this was the game that 
laid the bedrock for the Disgaea series. Looking at the 
reviews from the time, the game design was well received. 
I felt that gamers were looking for experiences that can 
only be had through games. So I decided for the next 
game to focus more energy on the game systems; I wanted 
to spend 80 per cent of our development focus on them. 


Tell us more about your choice of genre. Strategy 
RPGs were out of fashion in the early 2000s. The 
Ogre Battle series and Final Fantasy Tactics had sold 
well in the previous decade, but that style of game 
had fallen from fashion. No one else was really 
making them. What was your attraction to it? 

At the time the genre of RPGs in general was extremely 
competitive in Japan. Within this context of fierce 
competition, we looked at what we, as a small company 
with limited budgets, could do. Looking at the genre of 
SRPGs, there was some popularity still with games like 
Fire Emblem. But there had never been the kinds of huge 
sales that would attract major players. That created an 
attractive niche for us, a market that wasn’t too crowded. 
I knew that our game would never sell a million copes. 
But I thought, just maybe, we could sell 100,000 copies of 
a great SRPG. Given the constraints we had on staff and 


budget, this route made a lot of sense. With the benefit of 
hindsight, it was absolutely the correct decision. 


Most developers, when they decide to create a game 
in a genre that is unfamiliar to the company, start 
with just a few modifications to the market-leading 
titles. Disgaea was different, in that it introduced 
many novel mechanics that went on to lay the 
template for Nippon Ichi’s output for years to come. 
Who was coming up with all this stuff? 

There were three core members of the team: the director, 
who was also lead programmer; the art director, who was 
also a designer; and finally, there was me, acting as the 
scenario writer and producer. We were the vision-holders. 
Now, we didn’t know what would be interesting or what 
would sell. All we had decided was to set the game in the 
Netherworld, and to make the characters demons. Once 
we had decided on this base, the three of us went away 
and came up with ideas for what would be interesting or 
novel within our particular area of expertise. 


AN AUDIENCE WITH... 


Because the setting was the Netherworld, there was а 
sense that anything goes. We all worked on the same 
floor. We went our own separate ways for three months, 
then joined up again to put everything together that we 
had worked on separately, within our different areas. In 
hindsight, having this unique setting of the Netherworld 
encouraged unusual ideas to grow and be fostered. It gave 
us freedom that we might not have had in a traditional 
fantasy, knights and castles setting. We actually had no 
design document, and we were still adding new ideas 
right up to the week the discs were printed. It would 
never happen today, but we felt that it was truly our last 
shot, so we put everything we had into it. Nothing was 
spared. Every idea went into the pot. 


Did you sell the amount you’d hoped for? 

Yes. It sold 130,000 copies in Japan. But then it sold 
140,000 more in North America, 50,000 in Europe and 
20,000 in Asia. So: 340,000 copies in total. Needless to 
say the game vastly exceeded our expectations. 


After this, you release a flurry of strategy RPGs, 
entirely new IPs, each with their own unique spin. I 
assume this was to capitalise on the success and 
momentum of Disgaea, but by the late 2000s you had 
saturated the market, and Nippon Ichi’s share price 
toppled. What did you get wrong? 

Yes, we put too many games into the marketplace. But 
also, it’s possible that we had lost sight of what 
consumers were looking for in our games. Phantom Brave 
sold about as well as Disgaea. But then, with Makai 
Kingdom, we had a sharp drop off in sales. And the game 
that followed this, Soul Nomad, sold even more poorly. 
That’s when I began to think: ‘Maybe what people 
are looking for is another game in the Disgaea world?’ 
So we decided to put out a sequel. And that sequel sold 
very well too. 


Today Nippon Ichi puts out far fewer games, and you 
seem to be more intentional with your releases. Is 
this in response to those difficult years a decade ago? 
Those experiences play a part in the way we work today, 
of course, but we also changed our way of working. We 
used to have a very linear production model, whereby the 
entire company would be working on a single project at a 
time. Today we have three teams working on separate 
projects, which is a far less risky way of doing business. It 
means that we aren’t banking on each game to be a 
massive success, and it also means that we can diversify 
in the kinds of games that we are making. 


AN AUDIENCE WITH... 


You have seen huge changes in the Japanese industry 
in the years since you joined Nippon Ichi. How 
positive are you feeling about the current state of 
the Japanese industry? 

Yes, it has been a turbulent time in the Japanese 
industry. That much is certain. Particularly, there have 
been a lot of mergers between larger companies. Small to 
medium-sized developers like us that exist on their own 
finances have become fewer and fewer in number, 
especially those companies that only make games for 
consumer consoles. 

For that reason, I think Nippon Ichi has an important 
role: to show that it is possible to flourish as a medium- 
size company that is focused not on phone games and 
the like, but purely on the console market. To do this, 
we have to be self-aware. Nobody wants blockbuster 
games from Nippon Ichi. And we are also aware that our 
Japanese-ness is a part of our core appeal, and strength. 
We specifically use Japanese ideas, themes and visuals. 
Rather than trying to make western-style games, like 
some other Japanese companies have tried to do, we 
have embraced that which makes us unique. We will 
continue to make games for home consoles, and we will 
continue to make games in the style for which we have 
become known. 


Nippon Ichi was an early adopter of the Nintendo 
Switch. What role do you think Nintendo’s system is 
playing in allowing small-to-medium-sized Japanese 
companies like yours to both survive and flourish? 
It’s true: Disgaea 5 was practically a launch title for the 
Switch. That had a huge positive effect for us. Releasing 
the company’s flagship title, even if it was a port, for 
Nintendo’s flagship hardware close to launch was a boon 
for us; it sold incredibly well both in Japan and abroad. 
It’s important to note that Nintendo was extremely 
supportive. They came to Gifu several times to teach us 
in person about the hardware and its ins and outs. I am 
incredibly grateful to Nintendo, this giant of the 
industry, for coming out to the middle of nowhere to 
support us. The final point to make is that, for Nippon 
Ichi, at least, the Switch is the ideal piece of hardware. 
Right now, in Western territories, non-handheld 
software is what sells. On the other hand, in Japan 
portable software is highly popular. This has created an 
issue in the past for developers, a gap between Japanese 
playing habits and those found in the rest of the world. 
The Switch closes this gap, by meeting the needs of both 
audiences. So we worked hard to be there right at the 
beginning. And it's working out for us. E 


After fatiguing fans 

with a Ншту of tactical 
RPGs that did little to 
distinguish themselves 
from one another, Nippon 
Ichi strategically slowed 
its rate of releases, a 
change of policy that 
was rewarded in style 

by Disgaea 5's sales 
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Developer David Braben, lan B ird Format (selected): Amiga, 
Amstrad CPC, Atari ST, BBC Mi ye 64, ZX Spectrum Release 1984 


Archimedes, Amiga, 


Publisher GameTek Format Amiga 
Release 1993 


DOG'S LIFE 


Frontier Developments Publisher Sony Computer En 
Format PS2 Release 2003 


ROLLERCOASTER 
TYCOON 3 


jeveloper Frontier Developments Publisher Atari Format PC Release 2: 


DISNEYLAND 
ADVENTURES 


Developer Frontier Developments Publisher Microsoft Studios Format Xbox 360 
Release 2011 


RASPBERRY PI 


Manufacturer Raspberry Pi Foundation Release 2012 


ELITE DANGEROUS 


per/publisher Frontier Developments Format PC, PS4, Xbox One Releas 


Elite's co-designer reflects on a career 
spent perfecting the galaxy 


Bv ALEX WILTSHIRE 


Photography James Sheppard 


COLLECTED WORKS 


lite packed a galaxy into just 
32K of memory, the BBC 
Micros heavy hardware 
constraints inspiring some 
pioneering invention from 
two self-taught Cambridge 
University undergraduates, 
Ian Bell and David Braben. 
After parting ways, Braben continued to 
apply his programming ability, fascination 
for science and technology, and keen 
commercial insight. 

He founded what’s become one of the 
UK’s largest independent studios, Frontier 
Developments, makers of an eclectic range 
of games, including Kinect-powered 
playthings such as Kinectimals, detailed 
management games such as Rollercoaster 
Tycoon 3 and colourful platformers such as 
LostWinds, while also embarking on 
projects like The Outsider, which were just 
too big for their time. He also helped to 
launch Raspberry Pi. Now, with 35 years in 
the industry behind him, Braben remains 
just as ambitious as when he started out, 
steering Frontier into a new era of self- 
publishing which has restored the creative 
freedom which he enjoyed in the earliest 
days of his career. 


ELITE 


Developer David Braben, lan Bell Publisher Acornsoft, Firebird 
Format (selected): Amiga, Amstrad CPC, Atari ST, BBC Micro, Commodore 64, MSX, 
NES, PC, 2X Spectrum Release 1984 


Elite was a product of limitations. Before I 
met Ian Bell I was playing around with the 
Acorn Atom. It was so hard to draw 
anything physical like a landscape, so 
space seemed very attractive because it’s 
mostly black and you can make it feel 3D 
by putting moving dots in. We called them 
dust because if they were stars they’d be 
travelling at stupidly high speed. One of 
the first programs I wrote was a 3D 
starfield in BASIC, and I was crestfallen by 
the fact that all these dots would appear 
and then disappear before the next frame 
was drawn. You needed a certain framerate 
to get a perception of movement. It was 
probably a good three months later before 
I figured out how to program in assembly 
language to speed it up. 
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“THE CODE GOT 
SMALLER AND 
SMALLER; THE 
GALAXY DATA 
WAS ONLY ABOUT 
100 BYTES” 
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Front View 


Elite not only featured pioneering open world play, in 
which players were free to go anywhere and play their 
way, but also boasted stunning wireframe 3D graphics 


I did all the trade and planetary stuff in 
Elite, as well as graphics, and Ian di 
combat and flying. His first pass at it was 
superb. Really good, beautifully coded and 
utterly, utterly impossible to beat as a 
player because the enemy ships used a 
tensor field around your ship to work out 
the optimal route to get behind and kil 
you, and you never saw them! We decided 
it was very good and also no fun at all. It 
was funny, we ended up with something 
much closer to the work I’d done before 
met Ian, where I had it so a ship woul 
come up, slow down and shoot you. We 
even had it coming down in front of you 
just because it looked good and you felt 
clever because you could get behind it. 
But we were forever against the end of 
memory. We were both going through 
each other’s code thinking, “I can save two 
bytes there. Is it safe?” We did things that 
today would be considered utterly 
disgusting and unmaintainable, but the 
code shrank and we kept putting in new 
features. The procedural generation came 
about because we decided that we needed 
at least 50 locations to explore. So I aske 
Ian how much memory we had, and he 
said, “Well, none, but we can probably save 
100 bytes, maybe 150.” So we had that to 
store the data for the stars, and I starte 
to think, what if we used the first letter о 
the name to determine what type of place 
it is? Then, wait a second, if we generate 
them randomly... It was а gradua 
realisation. Suddenly, why only have 50, 
why not 250, or thousands? 

The whole thing started flowing. We 
realised we could have an economy on 
each star because it didn't need to be 
stored. The game stored where you were 
and just regenerated the details from 
scratch because it was so quick. If you 
think of it almost as an API to look up the 
market details, it went through the 
algorithm апа would produce them, 
replacing all these data tables that we 
previously had. The code got smaller and 
smaller; the galaxy data that was held 
permanently was only about 100 bytes. 

The code itself was extremely 
inelegant. People don't face this these 
days, but we didn't have enough space 
for the source code. It had to fit on one 
disk, because otherwise every time we did 


a build we’d have to swap disks. To our 
shame, we knocked out all the vowels out 
of comments, then we took out comments 
if we felt the code was obvious. And then 
all of the variable names got smaller and 
smaller. So the code became utterly 
unreadable, but we were so used to it. 
Within a bigger company it would've been 
death, but we'd spent so long trying to 
make it smaller that we were so familiar 
with it that I still remember sections from 
it today. 

When we took the game to the 
publisher, Thorn EMI, they rejected it. 
We got this letter which listed their 
problems which we thought were the key 
features of the game. They thought it was 
horrific that we let players save their 
position because the player would have to 
supply their own cassette. They thought it 
would stop people buying it, and 
they were very experienced, shiny suit- 
wearing people, and we were just students. 
But when we showed it to Acornsoft a 
week or so later the response couldn't 
have been more different, because they 
were gamers. Тһеу looked at it and went, 
“Wow, how have you done that?!" And, 
*Oh that's brilliant, can I have a go, how 
does it feel?" Thorn EMI didn't ask how it 
felt. Acornsoft were the people we wanted 
to work with. 

The masters of Elite went off the week 
efore my end of second-year finals, 
which was a hell of a dilemma. I was doing 
natural sciences, and Ian was doing maths. 
But what was really annoying is that was 
the year I did best in! But it was great fun. 
Our experience with Thorn ЕМІ 
galvanised us into realising that there were 
ots of other platforms than BBC Micro. 
They wanted Amstrad, Spectrum, 
Commodore. That two- or three-year 
егісі was the Burgess Shales of 
computers, so many machines, and it was 
hard to know which were worth writing 
for. We decided to concentrate on 6502 
CPUs first because it’s what we knew best, 
and did Apple П, Nintendo NES, 
Commodore 64 versions, and we sub- 
contracted the 2780 versions out. It 
actually became a bit of a treadmill and we 
were working on a sequel as well, which 
never saw the light of day. Ian and I 
drifted apart a bit, which was a shame. 


Zarch's filled polygons were another jump forward for game graphics, but players had to grapple with complex controls, which 
involved thrusting to keep height while tilting the ship to steer, ensuring that they didn’t tilt too far and flip their craft 


ZARCH/VIRUS 


Developer David Braben Publisher Acomsoft, Firebird 
Format Acorn Archimedes, Amiga, Atari ST, PC, ZX Spectrum Release 1987 


When we worked on the sequel for Elite 
we were much more systematic, splitting 
up the work. But I got to the point where I 
needed a part of what Ian was doing and he 
hadn’t gotten around to it, so I suggested 
that I’d write something else for three 
months and come back. That’s what 
became Zarch, which later became Virus. 
Acorn had given me a prototype of the 
new Archimedes. It was amazing to go 
from a hugely restricted 8bit computer to 
full-on 32bit with four megabytes of 
memory. I played around with the machine 
and saw what it could do, and I wrote a 
development environment for it. It 
compiled the whole of Elite in 0.1 of a 
second instead of 15 minutes, and it would 
also do ST, Amiga and Archimedes. I 
thought we could give it to other 
developers because Acorn were very 
worried that the machine wasn’t getting 
any traction. So I showed it to them and > 
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said they could have it for free if they 
continued to support it. But they said no. 
“Why would we want to support our 
competition?” It was a bit annoying. 
Anyway, it was a lovely machine. The 
CPU — I was still writing in assembler — 
was such a joy to write for. I had three 
months until the release of the machine to 
design, write and test the game and also to 
do Lander, a free demo. It was great! And it 
was very liberating because the thing built 
so quickly so I had a short iteration loop 
to make things feel good. But Zarch was a 
pig to play. The problem was that I got so 
good at it. I didn't have time to go to 
artists, so it's all programmer art and the 
landscape is generated by 10 sin curves at 
different directions so they all interfere to 
make the landscape, and below a certain 
level it draws water. It was really quick to 
do because I was constrained again, not by 
memory but by the time I had to do it. But 
there are a lot of things in that game I’m 
ery proud of. It’s the first game to have 
irectional lighting and shadows, proper 
gorithmic shadows, not drawn. It was 
he highest-rated game in ACE magazine. 
Going back to do another 8bit version 
of Elite seemed pretty unappealing, 
especialy as when I went back Ian still 
hadn't done the other bits of the code. 
Zarch, for me, was where I felt real 
freedom in solving problems. Afterwards 
we did several other versions of Elite; it 
ended up on 17 platforms. It's a terrible 
thing to say, but when you do the same 
thing over and over you want to do 
something new. The last version of Elite 
that Ian and I did was the Nintendo one. It 
felt like it was the old world of 8bit and I 
wanted to go into the new world. Ian said 
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“THERE WAS 
ONLY DATA 

FOR 100 OR SO 
STARS WHICH 
WERE AGREED 
BY THE VARIOUS 
DIFFERENT DATA 
SOURCES” 


tal SLA RM Бе ЕКТІ HE ET 


Frontier: Elite Ifs realistic scale meant ships reached 
incomprehensible speeds as they crossed systems. Players 
could land on planets and dock with vast space stations 


he was interested in this and the other, and 
we said, well, why don’t we go our separate 
ways? That was when I kicked off doing 
Frontier: Elite II. 


FRONTIER: ELITE || 


Developer David Braben Publisher GameTek 
Format Amiga, Amiga CD32, Atari ST, PC Release 1993 


Frontier had a proper galaxy. It was so much 
better than Elite’s and I was really proud, 
and still am, of what is in there. It’s the 
real-sized galaxy, but it was a stick-thin 
sliver through the middle, so there were 
approximations and also there was 
remarkably little data to base the positions 
of the systems on. There was only data for 
100 or so stars which were agreed by the 
various different data sources, and beyond 
that the data was so flakey that you 
couldn’t rely on it. I felt Га be made to look 
an idiot when the accurate data came in, so 
I just left them out, and even stars I 
thought were quite accurate, they’ve 
changed. I have to confess that Achenar, for 
example, the capital of the Empire, is much 
further away in Elite Dangerous because 
we've got so much better data. To give 
contrast, there are 150,000 real stars in 
Elite Dangerous, but even now studies are 
coming in with a whole light year 
difference in position! 

I thoroughly enjoyed writing Frontier. 
People have asked why on Earth I went to 
all the trouble with the galaxy when it 
doesn't really affect the game. And the 
answer is that it did affect the game 
because it kept me loving doing it. It was a 
sanity factor, because I found it pretty 
difficult to finish. Frontier took five years. 
What frustrated me was that I did all the 
engine stuff right at the start, in 1987 and 
1988, and it was then stellar compared with 
everything that was out there. It could do 
all sorts of things, like rendering paragraphs 
of text on the side of a spaceship. That was 
in 1988, when almost all games were still 
bitmapped 2D games! But when it came out 
in 1993 there were other 3D games and I 
thought it was a shame. If Га have shipped 
it earlier without all the galaxy stuff, it'd 
have stood out so much more. 


During the writing of Frontier I decided 
to form a company, and the reason we 
called it Frontier was to imply a carry-over 
and also because I thought it would be 
arrogant to call it Braben-something, 
because it feels tacky and that you could 
never step down, and for other people in 
the company it implicitly belittles them 
because their name isn't Braben. Frontier 
stuck, and it was quite nice because one of 
the first products that Frontier made was a 
version of Frontier: Elite II for the CD32. 
That was a nice machine! It was probably 
one of the best versions of the game, but 
hardly anybody played it. 


DOG'S LIFE 


Developer Frontier Developments Publisher Sony Computer Entertainment 
Format P52 Release 2003 


This was a really lovely game to have 
written, mainly because — and this is easy 
to say — but it was way before its time, 
which was a positive and a negative. I had 
always believed that we were appealing to 
such a tiny segment of people; thinking 
about my friends, would they play any of 
the games we'd worked on? They probably 
wouldn't. We were going almost 
exclusively to blokes in a narrow age group, 
and I thought it'd be really nice to do 
something that could be enjoyed by a lot 
more people that didn't involve killing. 
Iloved things that made you look at the 
world in a different way. I think Elite did 
that, and it was interesting to see how a 
dog perceives the world. I was thinking 
about what it would be like, when there 
was a smell it'd completely overload my 
dog's vision. That's where the black-and- 
white and overlaid colours thing came 
from. We thought we could do multi-part 
puzzles where you can see footprints, all 
sorts of things like that, just to get people 
to think of the world as if they were dogs. I 
thought that was fun, and a whole new set 
of mechanics for puzzles became possible. 
We started Dog's Life in 1999, but it 
didn't come out until 2003 because it was a 
bit start-stop. The problem was finding a 
publisher, which is why I say it was before 
its time. If you look at the whole game 


Rollercoaster Tycoon 3 was the first in the series to feature 3D graphics, allowing players to design rides and then experience 
them in firstperson. It also introduced a time cycle, which meant catering parks to kids by day and teens by night 


“I HAD ALWAYS 
BELIEVED WE 
WERE APPEALING 
TO SUCH A TINY 
SEGMENT OF 
PEOPLE” 


Dog's Life featured open 
levels with quests that could 
be completed in any order 
and minigames including a 
urination challenge. It had 
15 dog breeds to play with, 
each with different abilities 


business, there's an ebb and flow and 
things go out of fashion because there's an 
unsuccessful game. We saw it with space 
games in 2003 with Freelancer, where you 
talked to a publisher and they'd go, *Oh, no 
no, space games are out of fashion now, 
they don't do well.” But Sony thought Dog's 
Life could widen the market and give them 
something to talk about when they 
couldn't talk about shooting games and so 
we went with them. They were forward- 
looking, but they still said it was an 
awkward game to publish and I'm not sure 
the marketing team completely believed in 
it. It had a difficult birth but I'm proud of 
it In a way we paved the way for 
Nintendogs and I think it could've done a 
lot better if it'd had the visibility, or if we 
were self-published. 


ROLLERCOASTER 
TYCOON 3 


Developer Frontier Developments Publisher Atari Format PC Release 2004 


Chris Sawyer was a friend and we'd worked 
together at a distance for a long time. He 
worked on Virus, Frontier: Elite II and Elite 
Plus conversions, and he had this theme 
park management game called White > 
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Players navigate Disneyland by Kinect gestures, finding collectibles and interacting with 43 Disney characters who give out 
quests and special items. You play minigames based on the park’s rides, from The Haunted Mansion to Splash Mountain 


Knuckle. Same as Dog’s Life, it had a very 
difficult birth and it appealed to a broad 
audience, which meant the marketers in 
game companies didn’t know what to do 
with it. “What do you mean it appeals to 
women? They’re not going to play games!” 
He ended up putting it through with Jacqui 
Lyons, our agent at the time. It was 
difficult going though Hasbro, who took it 
as a favour to Jacqui and thought it was a 
niche game. He got no advance or anything 
for it, and they made just a small number 
of units. It sold out immediately! They 
made more, and they also sold out. It was 
funny, I saw it again with The Sims, which 
EA did as a favour to Will Wright because 
they thought it wouldn’t sell. I remember a 
guy at EA joking about it, saying, “We’re 
doing this to keep Will Wright on board 
but it’s going to crash and burn.” Then only 
six months later he was saying, “Oh yes, I 
was thoroughly behind it.” 

We put a lot of effort into Rollercoaster 
Tycoon 3 and it did very well and 
continues to, and had a 40 per cent female 
audience, even though we went 3D with it. 
At that time, graphics cards weren't 
very settled and they меге coming 
through in quick succession. I got criticism 
because we wanted to use pixel shaders. 
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"WE'VE GOTTEN 
INTO THE HABIT 
THAT WE'RE NOT 
WRITING FOR 
TODAY, WE'RE 
WRITING FOR 
NEXT YEAR" 


We got covers of most magazines 
because we had shiny reflective water and 
it looked so good, but people said, *But you 
realise you need a workstation worth 
$5,000 to get that?" [ said that you just 
turn it to software rendering, and they 
complained that meant you didn't get 
shiny water. Yup! But the point was that 
we did it to future-proof the game. I 
thought that the graphics cards next year 
would be half the cost. And they turned 
out to be even lower. We could see that 
rate of change, plus the fact that slightly 
cynically we knew we'd get better coverage 
if we supported the high end. 

If you look at our industry over the last 
three or four decades, every year there's 
been an amazing change for development. 
Analogue sticks on a console, the screen 
resolution going up, pixel shaders. АП 
those things; when PC memory went up 
with a new Windows version; when we got 
DirectX. DirectX was a gift! Before that it 
was so hard to do a PC game. АП of those 
things are big changes to our industry, and 
we've gotten into the habit that we're not 
writing for today, we're writing for next 
year. That's what partly gave Rollercoaster 
Tycoon 3 its longevity. 


DISNEYLAND 
ADVENTURES 


Developer Frontier Developments Publisher Microsoft Studios 
Format Xbox 360 Release 2011 


This was a very constrained development 
period of significantly less than a year, but 
it was working with Microsoft and we had 
a very good relationship with them by that 
point, following on from Kinectimals. The 
licence was very time-limited, so it was 
against the clock and we did a lot of 
outsource. We had nearly 390 people 
working on the game, and at that point 
Frontier was only 240 people. That's a 
massive amount of outsource to manage, 
and Microsoft did it. I take my hat off to 
them for supporting us on that. 

I'm very proud of the game in terms of 
the sheer amount of content, which has all 
of the different IPs from Pixar and Disney 


that existed іп the park, and it was 
delightful and eye-opening working with 
all the licensing and the famous actors for 
voiceover as well. There were some 
challenges working with Kinect but the 
game itself looked very nice. It was the 
whole of Disneyland, and don’t forget, it 
was on Xbox 360. Usually, we control 
draw distances to keep the framerate up, 
putting a hillside in here and there, but 
with Disneyland we had to have it spot-on. 
We worked to a very detailed survey, 
and you have to be able to render those 
actual sightlines. The one down Main 
Street was a challenge because you can see 
a lot of polygons for an Xbox 360, which 
was also running with the overhead of 
Kinect as well. 


RASPBERRY РІ 


Manufacturer Raspberry Pi Foundation Release 2012 


In 2002 or 2003 we noticed the number of 
graduates applying to Frontier had fallen off 
a cliff. I talked to people at Cambridge and 
other universities and they said they'd had 
a big drop-off in applications to computer 
Science courses, and it looked anecdotally 
like it was to do with the rise of ICT and 
the abandonment of computer science at 
schools. At the same time, we were doing 
focus tests with children of school age, 
where they'd volunteer during lunchtime to 
play a Wallace and Gromit game we were 
working on alongside Dog's Life, and we'd 
ask them what their most boring subject 
was at school. Universally, it was ICT. > 


The original Model B featured a powerful (for the time) 
700MHz Broadcom ARM CPU with VideoCore IV GPU. It 
was replaced by the Model В+ (pictured) in July 2014 
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Being online, Elite Dangerous’ galaxy can be claimed by player groups, setting up dynamic, player-driven conflict across its 
span to complement the essential trader/pirate play of the original, while explorers can attempt to find the various secrets 


They hated it, and these were kids who 
volunteered to play computer games! 

So I talked to people in government 
and tried lobbying to bring computer 
science into ICT, which was then about 
teaching PowerPoint, Excel and Word. 
But it was like pushing against a brick wall. 
I argued with Margaret Hodge [then 
minister for children] and she said I was 
special pleading for the game industry, 
which I didn’t understand. I was very 
annoyed, actually. 

Later, I was at the founding meeting of a 
wonderful group called Computing At 
School where lots of like-minded people 
were looking at the problem. We looked at 
making a software platform, but when 
one brilliant teacher made ап object- 
oriented programming environment, which 
allowed kids to learn how it worked, it 
wouldn’t compile so others could use it. 
This was a time when schools used 
different versions of Windows: NT, Ме, 95. 
One guy said it worked on half the 
machines in the classroom but not on the 
other; you needed the right Service Pack, 
and this was when computer security 
started to come in and some virus checkers 
would stop it all working. 

I spoke to a guy called Jack Lang, who 
became a co-founder of Raspberry Pi. He 
introduced me to more people, like Eben 
Upton from Broadcom, and the slightly 
bonkers suggestion came up that we make 
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"| TALKED TO THE 
GOVERNMENT 
ABOUT COMPUTER 
SCIENCE. IT WAS 
LIKE PUSHING 
AGAINST A 
BRICK WALL” 


hardware. What stops us from doing that? 
Between us we felt we could do it. We then 
spent two wasted years trying to persuade 
the BBC to make it the new BBC Micro. We 
were going to call it the BBC Nano and 
there would be a TV show and we'd give 
the rights to the BBC, but they just weren’t 
interested. I wish they’d just said that. We 
had meeting after meeting, and in the en 
we had an exasperated call with Jack Lang 
in which we said, ‘Well, why can’t we fun 
it?’ It wasn't going to cost that much. 

So we put the money in ourselves an 
made 10,000 units. We thought we could 
sell it for $25, and we ended up having 
profit in that! Amazingly it came together, 
mostly down to Pete Lomas and Eben 
Upton. There were some pieces of luck in 
the hardware design which really helped. 
We used POP, package-on-package, where 
the RAM was in the CPU chip, which 
meant the circuit board was so much 
simpler, but then we realised it emitted 
way less electromagnetic radiation. That 
meant we didn’t need a case, making it 
much cheaper, and could still be compliant. 
That was a happy accident. 

The first 10,000 were going to be 
developer machines so we could get a 
software base. My role was to publicise it; 
the BBC’s Rory Cellan-Jones had been 
supportive from the start and set up all 
these meetings. We did an off-the-cuff 
video that went viral, and then it became 
newsworthy because we got stupid 
preorders. On February 29, 2012, from 
five in the morning I was on all the BBC 
shows. I said we were going live at 6am, 
and a second later the server crashed and 
it had already taken all 10,000 orders. By 
the end of the day we were into the 
hundreds of thousands. 

Raspberry Pi was designed to solve that 
education problem and also to make 
programming be seen as a positive thing. 
The dip we saw in applicants to computer 
science were now way overtaken; I think 
applications to computer science іп 
Cambridge were up by a factor of six. We 
were without new programmers for more 
than 10 years and we put an end to it. The 
Department For Education brought 
computer science back to the National 
Curriculum and wound down ICT, and 
really helped, too. Computer science at 
school is interesting. 


ELITE DANGEROUS 


Developer/publisher Frontier Developments 
Format PC, P54, Xbox One Release 2014 


The Elite Dangerous Kickstarter was a very 
interesting time because there hadn’t been 
an open world space game since Freelancer, 
which didn’t do very well. That’s why a lot 
the big publishers had left the area clear. 
What was helpful was seeing just how big 
and dedicated Elite’s initial audience was. 
What was also funny was that if you looked 
at those people, like those in the queue to 
play at the EGX show we did after the end of 
the Kickstarter, their average age was in the 
20s. They were too young even to have 
played Frontier when it came out! Obviously 
there was a nostalgia factor to Elite, 
especially early on, but it was quickly 
swamped by the general mass of gamers. 

It was delightful to get back to Elite, to 
go and make the galaxy better and update it 
with the latest learning. We were also able 
to take a lot of scientific approaches I wasn't 
able to before. We put in 150,000 stars, 
which is way more than you can see with 
the naked eye in the night sky. Roughly 
speaking, it's what you can see with 
telescopes, but what was interesting was 
that we were populating the stars with a 
lost-mass model, because Hubble can only 
see roughly 40 light years and beyond that 
you can't resolve individual stars. But based 
on the amount of light and the patterns, we 
populated those distances with roughly the 
right ratio of stars that comes from the mass 
model we have of the galaxy. Hopefully it's 
pretty accurate. Amazingly, when the star 
TRAPPIST-1 was discovered, it was already 
roughly in the right place in our game and 
amazingly with the same seven planets! 
There was an amount of luck in the planets, 
but our simulation had plonked the star 
there. It shows that the simulation probably 
isn't far out. 

There's also lots in the game that people 
haven't found, like the aliens that were 
discovered in January last year. Part of you 
wants them to be found and part doesn't, 
just because it's fun to think there are big 
things out there that people haven't seen. 
And there are other things that caught us by 
surprise, like the Guardian sites. We put in a 
lovely intricate breadcrumb trail that people 
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“ІТ WAS 
DELIGHTFUL ТО 
СЕТ ВАСК ТО 
ELITE, ТО GO AND 
MAKE THE GALAXY 
BETTER AND 
UPDATE IT” 


One of Planet Coaster's key features is the ability to build 
rides using modular parts, which imposed a major technical 
challenge but has led to some remarkable constructions 


could use to discover the location of alien 
ruins, and we did a sneaky video of in-game 
footage that showed an SRV coming over a 
ridge and seeing one of the sites. People got 
excited and what we hadn’t realised was that 
because it was proper footage the sky was 
correct and someone spotted Andromeda. 
Even though it was quite a long way out, 
they worked out roughly where it must be 
and then brute-force searched for a planet 
of its colour. It was joyous to watch, but it 
completely bypassed our breadcrumb trail! 
Now we’re very careful when we’re doing 
videos not to point the camera at the sky. 


PLANET COASTER 


Developer x Publisher Frontier Developments Format PC Release 2016 


The team that worked on Planet Coaster are 
most of the same team that worked on the 
original Rollercoaster Tycoon 3, which shows 
that a lot of people have stayed at Frontier 
for a long, long time. Planet Coaster was all 
about doing those things we knew could be 
done so differently and so much better with 
a clean sheet, and came with the challenge 
of making it look beautiful, giving players 
the chance to be creative and also making a 
great management game, and making sure 
that all felt like a coherent whole. 

It’s been a very successful game, but it 
was funny. Because we're a listed company, 
city people were sceptical that we could 
compete with the likes of EA and Activision. 
They said we had a free pass with Elite 
Dangerous because of nostalgia, but could we 
do something new with something other 
than a brand name? They thought Planet 
Coaster was going to crash and burn, and 
seeing us get lucky a second time helped 
address the city scepticism in Frontier. 

We've added various expansions and put 
in lots of free stuff, so Planet Coaster has its 
own life and longevity ahead of it. If you 
look at the way the game industry has 
changed around sustained supporting of 
games, it's enabled by the fact that we can 
go directly to customers and be very 
reactive. When people go all caps-lock on 
our forums, we can address the issue they're 
unhappy about. As an industry, we've got 
almost a duty to make sure that people 
don't feel miffed — that we build that long- 
term, loyal support. ІШ 
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GNOG 


How a team of toymakers created a headspace 
oddity that sings the praises of playtime 


By JEN $1МРКІМЅ 


Format i0S, PC, PS4, PSVR 
Developer Ko-op Mode 
Publisher Double Fine Productions 
Origin Canada 
Release 2017 


ometimes it can be difficult to explain 
what's going on inside your head. “We 
spent almost the whole development of 
Gnog trying to figure out exactly what 
the game would be,” programmer Nick Rudzicz 
says. We ask if they ever managed it: we still 
have trouble explaining Gnog to people. There 
is silence, then designer and artist Sam Boucher 
speaks up. "We need to describe it. Um..." 
Rudzicz sighs. "God. Uh... It's a bunch of toys 
that tell different stories?" Boucher laughs. 
"Definitely at some point, we were like, 'Fuck it — 
we're just going to say it's like a puzzle game"." 

The association with a familiar genre made 
it easier to attract players at events. "I would 
straightup say, ‘I's a puzzle game about heads 
where you need to open doors, press buttons 
and sort of solve each опе,” Boucher says. 

“But that's still really weird. People are like, 
"What the fuck is this? 

Gnog's levels are more like digital toys than 
anything else. You unbox each 'gnoggin' and lift 
its lid in giddy anticipation of the next surprise: а 
synthesiser to play, a spaceship to pilot, or a 
laboratory in which to experiment. Each head is 
a kind of puzzle box that clicks, whizzes, glows 
and sings when prodded in the right places. I's 
Fisher Price by way of Tetsuya Mizuguchi. “It's 
not really about one thing — it's not a game 
about friendship, or love. It's just an abstract," 
Boucher says. “It's a game about how toys make 
you feel, maybe," Rudzicz says. 

Indeed, Gnog has its roots in Boucher's 
childhood love of Polly Pocket and Mighty Max: 
he once got in trouble for trading one of his 
toys for a Mighty Max playset. (To his eternal 
disappointment, he was forced by his parents to 
trade Баск.) "I really liked all the little traps," he 
says. "And there were little pieces, bones and 
stuff like that hidden. It was supercool.“ Fresh 
from his first gamerelated contract and keen to 
work on another, Boucher joined the Montreal 
Game Society, posting to its forums screenshots 
of the new visual style he was interested in 
developing — and drawing the attention of 
Ko-op Mode studio director Saleem Dabbous. 

Boucher's initial pitch to Dabbous was for 
a side-scrolling platformer, with the player 
controlling a character through a series of giant 
totem heads. "I've always been really into 
drawing faces in a minimal way, so | really 
wanted to make an interactive thing with heads 
like that, where you could just poke things and 


The game's levels work best іп VR and AR, where you can 
really peer inside them, or prod at fun interactive extras 


solve puzzles," he says. "So you solved these 
big, weird heads by pushing eyes and sliding 
eyebrows. Saleem was like, ‘We should cut the 
sidescroller part, and just focus on the head 
рап.” A bold move, perhaps, but this was а 
young studio that wanted to plant its flag in new 
territories. "Ko-op was really in an experimental 
mood," Boucher says. "There wasn't any worry 


"WE WANTED TO 
USE THE SOUND TO 
SUGGEST THAT THESE 
TOYS WERE ALMOST 
LUKE MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS" 


about the design of it, because it was just like, 
"We're going to figure it out — we're just going 
to play, and experiment, and make it." Rudzicz 
laughs: "We just made stuff up as we went 
along, basically!" 

Gnog, then, was to be an exercise in 
curiosity for everybody involved. Just as a player 
pokes, prods and pulls at the buttons, levers and 
switches within reach, trying to figure out how to 
get inside each head, so too did Ko-op. Boucher 
drew up pages of concepts for all sorts of 
gnoggins. "The basis of all of the heads was 
pretly automatic, just improv, just what I feel 
like," Boucher says. “For every head, | was 
searching for themes, colour palettes or 
atmospheres | wanted to experience - so a 
submarine world where there's an ocean and 
you can dive underwater." Then came ideas for 
all the points of interaction that each concept 
could support: a pump that bails out water inside 


the head; buttons that trigger a sonar pulse; 
a winch that lowers a diver to the seabed. 

“It was just a free-for-all to try all the things 
that feel new, that have a different tactile feel," 
Boucher says. ASMR was a key design 
touchstone throughout: if the candy colours of the 
knobs and dials were to invite experimentation, 
the music and sound design was to provide 
reward, even if the player's actions didn't 
necessarily lead to a puzzle solution. "It sort of 
came together a bit later on, because what the 
game was was in flux for so long," Rudzicz 
says. "But we wanted to make a point of 
integrating sound as tightly as possible to the 
interactions. ІІ was important that music built 
up as you unlock different parts of the level, and 
built to a climax at the very end. We wanted 
to use the sound to suggest that these toys were 
almost like musical instruments: everything you're 
doing with them should be in the key of the main 
theme of a given level - you can almost poke 
at some of the levers in time with the music." 


Eventually, the number of 
interactions was edited down for clarity and 
consistency: the final game is defined by 
tapping, grabbing, sliding or spinning. "That 
was important to us, the feel of touching 
something, of seeing an object represented in 
front of you,” Rudzicz says. "Presumably all of 
these toys have been made by someone - that's 
a special thing, and we want people to connect 
with it in a physical, and emotional way." 

A significant part of that, the team soon 
realised, would be making the move from 2D 
to 3D. At first, it was more of a practical 
requirement — the 2D concepts weren't meshing 
with the style Boucher was envisioning, and 
trying to integrate the vectors he was working in 
into Unity was "technically kind of a nightmare". 
Boucher asked a friend to model 3D versions 
of the heads that could be interacted with before 
showing the team a video mockup. “At that point 
we were like, yeah, that's the game right there — 
just swiping back and forth on these heads, and 
playing with the puzzles on either side," Rudzicz 
says. But the decision wasn't an easy one. 
"Saleem was very scared at the 3D part, 
because | didn't know anything about 3D," 
Boucher says. "But it was the best version of 
the game, so we were like, ‘Let's push it'." 

Boucher began to learn SketchUp, a 
program most commonly used for architectural > 
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work, to make his own 3D gnoggin models that 
could hopefully be integrated into Unity. He was 
able to replicate his 2D style in 3D almost directly, 
and mould models quickly. Unfortunately, Ko-op's 
programmers had to build bespoke tools for it to 
work properly. “We very much hacked it together, 
because it was very custom and very specific for 
that project,” Rudzicz says. "Later on, we had 
lucie [Viatge] making the animations for the 
models, and she had to remake some of the 
models because it wasn't working with traditional 
software. So it's not a thing that would work with 
a bigger team, and a bigger project.” Boucher 
laughs: “| think in the end, Saleem was right to 
be scared about 3D, but we sort of just did it 
anyway. It worked in the end, but it was painful.” 
3D models were the form that made Gnog 
feel truly toylike — levels suddenly became surreal 
little dollhouses you could peep inside and 
play with. Indeed, at this point, it was more 
experimental toy than game. It was encouraging, 
then, when interest outside the studio started to 
pick up: publishers such as Double Fine and 
Sony began to offer support and funding. 

Sony's involvement prompted some major 
changes. Gnog was originally designed for 
touchscreen devices, but now that it was to launch 
exclusively on Р54, its touch-sensitive controls 
needed to be adapted to the DualShock 4. "We 
spent a whole lot of development just refining the 
cursor," Boucher says. And the suggestion of 
making Gnog a PSVR title, while a no-brainer 
in terms of the extra layer of interactivity and 
intimacy it would offer players, suddenly threw up 
all sorts of new challenges. Where once Rudzicz 
could make the contents on the other side of each 
gnoggin disappear when flipped around and out 
of view, it was now out of the question. “All of a 
sudden | was like, ‘Wait a minute, someone can 
actually just get up and walk around and see 
inside the head’. So it's stuff you don't plan for — 
you tend to put in a bunch of hacks, and then 
suddenly these things can come around to bite 
you, especially because we adapted on the fly 
to release on a bunch of different platforms." 

This mercurial approach to design had its 
downsides, however: namely, that it was a long 
time before the team at Ko-op had really figured 
out what the actual game portion of Gnog would 
be. It was about eight months before release, with 
their toys spread out before them, when Ko-op 
really decided to focus. "When we whittled down 
the heads that were less developed, we ended up 
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Nick Rudzicz 


Programmer 


We pronounce it 
‘nog’ as a short for 
'noggins'. Originally, it was called Gnah, but at 
some point we got a cease-and-desist letter from 
a retail and distribution company that was also 
named that. I'm always fond of saying their 
letter had an embossed letterhead, so we knew 
that we were out of our depth. So we batted 
around ideas, and Gnog came up as another 
onomatopoeia. We realised, that makes sense 
¬ it's a gnoggin. 


But where did Gnah come from? 

It related to how the levels were ending: every 
time you solved a puzzle, each head would 
open its mouth and you would go inside to 
another level, and it would make this sort of 
'gnaaaaaah' sound. But then we changed the 
name, and in the end the heads don't do that, 
they just sing. People react really positively to 
the song at the end of the level — it's a very 
joyous thing. In the end, | think we're happier 
with the song, the celebration kind of thing, 
as opposed to being swallowed by this 
neverending chain of gnoggin heads. 


What's your personal favourite gnoggin? 
| feel like | have a weird relationship with 
Ға, just because that was one of the first 
levels | made. Anytime we would токе a 
change to the structure of the game, it was in 
that level. It was the test ground for, does it 
work іп VR? Or AR? There was a moment 
where every level was actually three different 
heads, and we tested that in FrgY first. 
For the longest time, for three years maybe, 
| would open Unity and that would be the 
first level | would see. So it's а complex 
relationship with that one particular level! 


with this small set of heads with puzzles that 
were compelling,” Rudzicz says. “We said, 
‘Okay, each one has to have a consistent story’. 
With Lucie coming in to help with animation, 
that really helped us express the story of each 
individual head.” 

Adding characters back into the game was 
key: their animated reactions helped guide 
players through puzzles. Jamming ош on Ригр1$ 
synthesiser level became a way to inspire a 
struggling DJ; Hom-3's multi-storey structure at 
first told a tale of a landlord visiting each floor to 
collect rent, before the team decided it would be 
funnier to have the player help out a canny thief 


with a vacuum cleaner. "It just became easier to 
design, | guess, when we started doing narrative 
things," Boucher says. Any heads with puzzles 
that didn't lend themselves to an engaging 
narrative went on the chopping block — 

many heads rolled іп the run-up to release. 

After four years in development, Gnog 
needed to be finished, and part of that was 
accepting that playtime had to end at some point 
— both in the game and at Коор Mode. Even 
now, the self-imposed limitations are a source of 
some sadness. "There was always this tension 
between, how much of this is a toy and how 
much of this is a puzzle telling a story?" Rudzicz 
says. "| always say | would have preferred leaning 
further towards the toy aspect of completely 
undirected playing, but to make an unbounded 
toy, even a single head, we would want to put a 
lot of detail and polish into it to let people play 
with it for an unbounded amount of time." 


There is still more than a trace of Gnog's 
freewheeling spirit in amongst its more traditional 
videogamey structures: it strikes an admirable 
balance between directed and undirected play, 
containing several buttons and levers that exist 
merely to distract and delight. There are tunes 

to invent, blackboards to spin, astronauts to 
nauseate, and — as with a real toy — stories 

to imagine. “I've seen articles where they see 
way more things in Gnog than we do ourselves,” 
Boucher says. 

Evidently, it's difficult to make a toy game like 
Gnog, which is why we perhaps don't see a lot 
of them. The studio's next projects will benefit 
from Gnog's extended time in development - 
Rudzicz says that he's now realised "if you set 
а small scope in a really fast workflow, it will 
be way easier to figure out what the game is 
because you'll be able to iterate really fast". 

For Boucher, Gnog may have been an 
unwitting exercise in recreating a toybox full of 
the tiny plastic worlds, and their hidden surprises, 
that he found so wonderful as a child. "I didn't 
know at the time, and right now l'm thinking 
about it — why do | want to make these kind of 
games? | think because | really love games about 
the feel of things. A lot of games are just about 
completion and points, and not about the actual 
interaction — like, the moment you put your finger 
on the screen. There's not a lot of games that 
are just about the interaction — the novelty of 
something. | just love trying to find new ideas." IW 


© Flipabble levels required careful 
design. Rudzicz: "If you pull a lever over 
here, we had a particle explosion on the 
other side that'd hint at what unlocked." 
©) Boucher on the strangely emotional 
Eater: "It has a melancholic palette, and 
it's also cosy. The music adds another 
layer: you don't really know the side 
effects will be, but it just feels right." 

©) Sketches showing a version of Hom-3 
in which you moved clock hands to fast- 
forward time. Boucher: "It looked nice, 
but we didn't know what the story was." 
Ө A later version of Hom-3, nicknamed 
'the elevator' after its main mechanic. 
©) Boucher: "This almost made it in! It 
was a window or portal into a big forest, 
and you were controlling a timeline." 
Rudzicz: "Narratively, we couldn't think 
of an interesting thread. It was just, 
there's a deer trying to walk through 
the forest and by the end it has walked 
through the forest. It was a combination 
of the technical challenge, and the fact 
that design-wise it was too linear" 
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17-BIT 


A tightknit group of 
expats living the indie-dev 
dream in Japan 


By NATHAN BROWN 


Photography Daniel Pearce 


ot many success stories start with a 
betrayal. Yet that's precisely how 
17-Вїї began. Jake Kazdal was the 
art director at Zombie Studios, the 
Seattle-based developer on Blacklight: Tango 
Down. In his spare time, he'd been working on 
something - something that, eventually, would lay 
the foundations of a studio he'd been talking for 
years about setting up with one of his best 
friends. He'd taken the Zombie gig after leaving 
his job at EA in Los Angeles so he could be in 
Seattle, where the pair intended to set up shop. 
Then, the friend — if you can call him that — 
took a job at Ubisoft Montreal. "He up and left," 
Kazdal tells us. "He just bailed. | was like, ‘Fuck 
it. I'm doing it myselP." 

Fast forward nine years and Kazdal has, 
indeed, done it. 17-Bit is now working on its 
fourth project, and has moved across the globe; 
while it retains a small, two-person team and an 
office in Seattle, the bulk of the studio is now 
based in Kyoto, Japan, in an unassuming two- 
floor house on a side street near the Imperial 
palace. The development team, comprised 
almost entirely of expats, shares an open-plan 
space on the upper floor; downstairs, one 
bedroom has been converted into a meeting 
room, while the others are left nearly empty 
for visitors to crash out in. 

There's a homely feel to the place, the small, 
tightknit team of veterans surrounded by toys and 
trinkets from Kazdal's lifelong love of games and 
enviable career. In the early 2000s he worked 
for Sega under Tetsuya Mizuguchi, as an artist 
on Space Channel 5 and Rez. He quit in 2003 
and moved to Los Angeles, got an art degree, 
and joined EA, where he was part of the team 
that worked with Steven Spielberg on the never- 
released IMNO. 


Ever since he left Japan, however, he'd 
wanted to go back. "I missed it like hell. | wasn't 
happy living in the US; | wanted out, to get back 
to Japan, where most of my best friends were.” 
He looked first for a route back into the Japanese 
game industry, but found nothing. "I didn't want 
to be a 3D artist any more; | wanted to focus 
more on concept art, but in Japan, 1/5 much 
harder to find dedicated positions for that = they 
just don't do it as much. And while "а loved my 
time at Sega, that studio was gone. Japanese 
studios are also known for long hours and really 
bad pay, and | was trying to have a family. | 
didn’t see a way back into the Japanese 
corporate lifestyle.” 


Founder/CEO Jake Kazdal (left) also acts as art director and 
creative director. Raj Joshi joined in 2013 to lighten his load 


He'd work it out eventually, but first there was 
a studio to build. The concept Kazdal had been 
working on in his spare time while at Zombie 
was а mobilecentric strategy game about 
samurai. After his friend abandoned him, he 
talked to Borut Pfeifer, who'd been an Al 
engineer on the Spielberg project. Pfeifer had just 
quit EA to go indie, and liked what Kazdal was 
doing. Ben Vance, another IMNO engineer, 
came on board too. The samurai idea grew into 
undead samurai ("All of a sudden you could 


Founded 2009 

Employees 13 

Key staff Jake Kazdal (founder, СЕО), 

Raj Joshi (studio director) 

URL 17-bit.com 

Selected softography Skulls Of The Shogun, 
Galak-Z: The Dimensional, Galak-Z: 

Variant Mobile 


Current projects TBA 


Windows 8. No doubt it seemed like a good 
idea at the time: this young studio was, after all, 
partnering with one of the biggest tech companies 
on the planet, and would be a standard bearer 
for games not just on Windows 8, but also on 
the new Surface line of tablets, Windows Phone 
and, of course, Xbox Live Arcade. What Kazdal 
and team hadn't realised, however, was just how 
dysfunctional a massive company can be — 
especially in cases like this, where previously 
discrete divisions suddenly found themselves 
needing to work together. It was, to put it mildly, 
а mess, and 17-Bit was right in the middle of it. 
"The game divisions weren't talking to each 
other,” Kazdal says. "The Windows 8 team was 
completely separate from the mobile division, 


" JAPANESE STUDIOS ARE KNOWN FOR 
LONG HOURS AND REALLY BAD PAY, AND 
I WAS TRYING TO HAVE A FAMILY" 


have magic, all this other cool stuff," Kazdal 
says). The game, now called Skulls Of The 
Shogun, was coming along nicely, with Kazdal 
and Vance working on it in their spare time 

and Pfeifer the sole fulHimer, paid using funding 
Kazdal had borrowed from his father. Pfeifer had 
a problem, though. "Borut said, like, 1 fucking 
hate iOS'," Kazdal recalls. He suggested 
moving to Microsoft's shorHived XNA, a coding 
environment that let indies make games for Xbox. 

Things moved quickly. They showed Skulls to 
Microsoft, and Chris Charla loved it. "They just 
signed it," Kazdal says. “1 was like, ‘Sweet, we 
have a company now'." By the end of 2010 
17-Bit had an office space in Seattle, and a 
handful of new hires — two of whom staff the 
Seattle studio today — though Pfeifer and Vance 
remained in LA. The hard work, however, was 
far from Over. 

Microsoft didn't just want Skulls Of The 
Shogun on Xbox. The game became a poster- 
child for cross-platform play, powered by the 
briefly hyped, and then quickly widely detested, 


which was completely separate from Xbox... 
No one knew what was going on, and so there 
were no answers. It was a real challenge just 
syncing all that stuff up together [by ourselves]. 

| could not give enough kudos to the technical 
team that pulled that off. It was nothing short of 
a fucking miracle.” 

Kazdal is careful with his words when talking 
about Microsoft, mindful not only of alienating a 
potential future partner, but of what happened 
after the game shipped and Pfeifer struck out on 
his own. Then he lashed out, describing 17-Bit's 
publisher in one interview as "institutionally 
incompetent” and saying he would “like to go 
back in time and kick myself in the balls. I'd like 
the last yearand-ohalf of my life back." Kazdal 
couldn't stop him; Pfeifer had been working as 
an independent contractor. All the boss could do 
was apologise after the fact. He did. 

"When | joined, | could see the pain they'd 
gone through with Microsoft,” studio director Raj 
Joshi tells us. He was another former colleague 
of Kazdal's at EA in Los Angeles, brought in > 
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after Kazdal realised he needed help with the 
day-to-day running of the studio, its people and 
projects and processes. Joshi made two promises 
to Kazdal. First, he’d find a way to ensure Skulls 
Of The Shogun brought in more revenue (it has 
since spread from Microsoft platforms to Steam, 
PS4, Android and iOS). Secondly, he'd work out 
how to get him, and the studio, to Japan. 

Joshi joined during development of Galak-Z, 
a breezy space shooter with procedural elements 
that, like Skulls before it, riffed on genre traditions 
in smart little ways. "I just came to give them a 
budget and a timeline,” Joshi says. "I had no 
intention of joining. But | was so impressed with 
the team, and the creative vision. Jake knew 
exactly what he wanted for the game, and he 
was doing everything. He was running the 
studio, creative direction, art direction, working 
with everyone on the team, just working his butt 
off. You could see the gaps — one person can't 
do everything — but | was so impressed with his 
demeanour, the vision and the product." 

Kazdal's alkencompassing management style 
might have worked for Skulls Of The Shogun's 
small team. But headcount was creeping up, and 
it was no longer sustainable. “Before it was just 
me and a couple of programmers, and a couple 
of friends, but we were really bad at planning. 
We just winged everything,” Kazdal says. "We 
have ideas, we have talent; we have a great 
vision and a great team. But we didn't have а 
producer, а budgeter, a scheduler. That's why | 
convinced Raj to come and work with us. We 
needed a big boy to come in and look at all this 
stuff. You don't want me in charge of scheduling 
or budgeting, because l'Il just be like, ‘When it's 
awesome is when it's done’. That's not realistic." 

Change comes slow, however. Galak-Z was 
another difficult project for the team, and one of 
the major complicating factors was Kazdal finally 
getting his move to Japan. He left around a year 
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before the game shipped. "We learned a lot of 
hard lessons on Galak-Z," Joshi says. "Because 
of the time difference, he and | would spend 
two to four hours а day just talking over Skype, 
trying to figure stuff out. But we would have to 
make a lot of decisions in Seattle that he wasn't 
necessarily privy to, which would have the best 
interests of the game in mind, but were not 
necessarily his vision. And some of that vision 
had not been detailed out and communicated 
to the team. That's what delayed the game." 
The answer, as you might have guessed, is to 
make sure Kazdal writes everything down, even 
though the vast majority of the team is now 
based in Kyoto alongside him. The studio puts 


It may be the spiritual home of videogames, but talent is hard to come by in Japan, where 
the concept of a job for life naturally makes recruitment tougher. Still, 17-Bit's current staff 
boasts an enviable list of credits, including the Metroid, Mario Kart and Pixeljunk series 


company with a market cap of over Y200 billion, 
he was part of the original Puzzle & Dragons 
design team. During contract negotiations, 
Kazdal and Joshi secured a clause stipulating 
they would meet with Morishita once a month. 

It turned out he also liked console games. 
“When we went for our first fancy dinner with 
him, it was me and him in this chauffeured car 
going to dinner in Ginza and | asked him what 
other mobile games he liked. He said, ‘Actually, | 
mostly play Assassin's Creed, Call Of Duty, Halo’ 
— those kind of hardcore western action games. 
He's kind of a kindred spirit, though he's the CEO 
of this gigantic, multizillion-dollar corporation and 
| run a 13-man show here. But we really got 


“WE HAVE A GREAT VISION AND A GREAT 


TEAM. 
A BUDGETER, 


more emphasis on planning, spending more time 
in that bedroomturned-boardroom to ensure 
problems can be seen coming in advance, and 
dealt with accordingly, before a line of relevant 
code is written. 


That's especially important given 
the sharp creative turns the studio seems fond of 
making. lts most recent project was bringing 
Galak-Z to mobile and Switch with a new 
publisher, GungHo Online Entertainment, maker 
of Puzzle & Dragons, and turning a paid-for PC 


and console game into a free-to-play mobile one. 


In fact, the original plan was for the game to be 
sold for a flat fee, but GungHo CEO Kazuki 
Morishita convinced them otherwise, assuring 
them he'd coach them through the process. 
While Morishita these days is the CEO of a 


BUT WE DIDN'T HAVE A PRODUCER, 
A SCHEDULER” 


along, and | appreciated spending time with 
him, digging this stuff out of him." 

How successful that endeavour was remains 
to be seen; the game has just launched when we 
visit, and the mobile market is more about its tail 
than its head. But it's clear the studio has learned 
a lot from the project, just as it has learned from 
everything it's made. The team are now in fresh 
ground once again, as the morass of VR headsets 
and cabling around the studio makes clear. It's a 
creatively fulfilling way to run a studio, sure — but 
also one that seems unlikely to ever make too 
much money. Kazdal seems fine with it. “The size 
we're at is a sweet spot — we've got enough 
people to do some cool stuff, but also few 
enough to be lean and nimble to survive the 
tougher times. | wake up every day excited 
to come to work. That's priceless." Ш 


© Skulls Of The Shogun began 
as a side project for Kazdal, 
who wanted to try something 
different from the sci-fi concept 
art he spent his day job making. 
© Meanwhile, Galak-Z was a 
way for Kazdal to pay homage 
to the Japanese games and 

pop culture he grew up with 
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Explore the iPad 
edition of Edge for 
extra Play content 
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STILL 
PLAYING 


Fortnite Switch 

The new Soaring 50s mode makes for a 
refreshing change for the necessarily clunky 
Fortnite. While the 50v50 setup ensures 
the real fight begins quickly, the ‘soaring’ 
component means rounds play out like 
cartoonish Titanfall skirmishes. The sense of 
momentum is uncharacteristically sublime, 
as we chain grapples, bounces and glides 
to fling ourselves in and out of danger at 
speed, elusive as a buttered stoat. 


Animal Crossing: Pocket Camp iOS 

With 2019s Switch instalment miles off, we 
return to find Nintendo's maligned iOS 
excursion has come along quite nicely since 
launch. There's a garden to tend, and 
fishing tournaments to participate in. Even 
the animals feel less like soulless material- 
vending machines, referencing real-world 
events such as the Harvest Moon appearing 
in the sky. The new fortune cookie system is 
odious, though, a masterpiece of crooked 
RNG and sky-high premium Leaf Ticket 
price tags. Crazy Redd would be proud. 


Destiny 2: Forsaken PS4 

What do you mean, we can't write about a 
game in this bit when the review appears in 
the same issue? Destiny is back, which 
means Still Playing is about to get a bit 
boring again. Apologies in advance. 


REVIEWED 
THIS ISSUE 
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Destiny 2: Forsaken 
PC, Р54, Xbox One 


Shadow Of The Tomb Raider 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 


Forza Horizon 4 
PC, Xbox One 


Frozen Synapse 2 
PC 


Wandersong 
PC, Switch 


Valkyria Chronicles 4 
PC, PS4, Switch 


Two Point Hospital 
PC 


Transference 
PC, PS4, PSVR, Rift, Vive, Xbox One 


Life Is Strange 2: 
Episode 1 - Roads 
PC, PS4, Xbox One 


The Gardens Between 
PC, PS4, Switch 


Getting busy 


In this era of games as services — we do wish the industry could come up with 
more elegant ways of phrasing these things, by the way - publishers want 
us to see their games not as playthings so much as pastimes. They want us to 
live within these worlds for months, and ideally years. In certain cases, we're 
happy to oblige. But this is a two-way street, and our continued engagement, 
if these games are to have it, must come at a price. As this current trend 
continues, it is perhaps time to establish some ground rules. 

First, if we are to return every day, you must give us something different, and 
worthwhile, to do. A colossal world is great; a busy one, even better. But if 
all you intend to fill it with is a seemingly endless series of quick, disposable 
shoppinglist tasks, you will not hold our intention for long. A typical service game 
is comprised of multiple modes and gametypes: give us a reason to play each 
day, and meaningfully reward us for doing so. 

Next, legacy content must not be left behind purely 
because you have released something new. Awkward 
though it may be to balance the shiny and new against 
the old and creaking, we have paid for this stuff and often 
fallen in love with it. Bring it forward. 

Lastly, and most importantly, your world itself must change. 
We can just about suspend our disbelief when a singleplayer 
game's lavish open world is static for the couple of dozen 
hours we spend with it. But if we're in it for the long haul, 
we want our worlds to grow and change around us, just as 
we do as players within them. 

Two games get this stuff right this month, and it's no 
coincidence that Destiny 2: Forsaken and Forza Horizon 4 
are the highestscoring games of the issue. If you're making 


а game as a service, you have to actually, well, serve us. 
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Destiny 2: Forsaken 


low out the candles and call off the vigil: Cayde-6 

is very much alive. Sure, he pops his clogs early on 

in Forsaken’s campaign, but his death at the hands 
of Uldren Sov is the spark for a thoroughly entertaining 
space-western revenge tale. His little cubby-hole in the 
Tower social hub, from which he spent Destiny 2’s first 
year selling treasure maps, handing out Flashpoint 
rewards and quipping like it was going out of fashion, 
stands empty. And his fellow NPCs speak in saddened 
tones about the ally they’ve lost to Destiny’s latest big 
bad. But dead? That’s impossible in a game built on 
repetition. With the campaign completed and our 
comrade avenged, we load into one of last year’s strike 
missions and there he is on the comms, bantering away 
as always. Closure? Hardly. 

It’s made even more jarring by the fact that Nathan 
Fillion, voice of Cayde throughout Destiny’s lifetime, 
has left the cast. His replacement, Nolan North, is 
presumably on Bungie’s speed dial: he was also 
parachuted in to take Peter Dinklage’s place as the voice 
of your Ghost in Destiny’s second-year expansion, The 
Taken King. While North and Bungie’s audio teams 
do their best to make the two roles sound distinct, the 
build-up to Cayde’s demise does lose a little of its 
impact when you realise that most of the opening 
mission’s dialogue is being performed by one man 
talking to himself. You can almost see the sock puppets. 

Yet North’s expanded remit is appropriate, since 
Forsaken does for Destiny 2 what The Taken King did 
for the first game in 2015: taking a promising, well- 
meaning but deeply flawed game and fixing it up. Ina 
certain light, this year’s effort can be seen as the greater 
achievement, given the sorry mess that Destiny 2’s first 
year turned out to be. Yet it’s equally true that it should 
never have come to this; that Forsaken is the real sequel 
to Destiny. It is the game we should have received last 
year; one that benefits from and builds upon, rather 
than abandons, all that Bungie learned from the first 
game and its expansions. 

The result is a game that feels a lot more like, well, 
Destiny. Forsaken is not an expansion, but rather the 
latest and biggest milestone in an ongoing process 
across Destiny 2’s first year, which Bungie has contritely 
spent walking back many of the changes it made in 
the transition to the sequel. Crucible, the PvP mode 
changed amid much bluster to a 4v4 format last year, 
is now mostly 6v6 again. Nightfall strikes, an endgame 
pillar in Destiny that were neutered in the sequel, are 
nails-hard once more. Destiny 2 did away with random 
perks on loot drops; Forsaken brings them back. 

The Destiny 2 weapon system has also been 
abandoned, and is now more flexible than ever. Get 
lucky with loot and you can stick a shotgun or sniper 
rifle in all three slots, although this is more a theoretical 
benefit than anything, used by Bungie in its marketing 
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Developer Bungie 

Publisher Activision 

Format PC, PS4 (tested), Xbox One 
Release Out now 


Forsaken is the 
real sequel to 
Destiny. It is the 
game we should 
have received 
last year 


effort to show the extent to which things have changed. 
As ever, it’s not the guns that matter so much as the 
perks, and these have been overhauled. So too has the 
mods system, with the base game’s vast pool of slender 
buffs replaced by a smaller set of perks with more 
noticeable impact. The result is that every new weapon 
or armour drop is exciting, at least at first. Once you 
inspect its perks and realise you’ve still not got the 

god roll you’re after, the thrill evaporates, but it’s still 

a marked improvement over last year’s version, where 
duplicate drops were pointless, and dismantled on sight. 

Away from the minutiae of structure and game 
balance, however, Forsaken does represent several strides 
forward for the series. First and foremost, it is packed 
with things to do, since Bungie appears to have finally 
settled on a way to make every activity type worthwhile. 
A new challenge system offers a series of weekly routes 
to powerful rewards, and at least one daily activity that 
guarantees the same. This ensures there’s something to 
do every day, and brings many neglected activities back 
into worthwhile rotation. Adventures, Lost Sectors, 
missions from the base game’s fine campaign; all have 
been returned to the endgame fold, offering a greater 
challenge and a valuable payout. 

Bounties also return, offering not only dollops of XP, 
materials and the occasional new toy, but often asking 
you to play an activity you’d otherwise ignore. They 
might require you to tweak your playstyle, nudging you 
out of your comfort zone to use a shotgun or sword 
instead of your trusty sniper or rocket launcher, or 
switch subclass to rack up kills of a certain element. 
The new Pursuits screen tracks bounties and active 
quests; you can hold up to 50, and there’s an innate 
pleasure in surveying your shopping list and looking for 
an efficient way of crossing off a swathe of it in one 
mission. Some bounties last a week, and require a little 
more effort. Most expire after 24 hours, further 
incentivising efficient play. To those who prefer a 
longer chase, Triumphs is a sprawling achievement 
system built to last for months, offering real-world 
rewards as you increase your total score. 


The result, as you might have gathered, is a 
tremendous amount of stuff, which is all the committed 
Destiny player could reasonably ask for. In the unlikely 
event that you run out of things to do, a daily buff 
increases the chance of a powerful Prime engram 
dropping from strong opponents. The odds are long, 
but it theoretically means you need never stop playing. 
Maintaining multiple characters was a necessity last 
year if you wanted to play every day; now it is at best 
a luxury, and to most it will be a struggle. 

It’s worth the work, however. Each of the game’s 
three classes has been given a new super and skill tree 
for each subclass — meaning there аге nine new >» 


RIGHT The Dreaming City has 
grown steadily less beautiful since 
launch as the Taken curse, set off 
when the raid was first cleared, 
beds further in. It's the best 

area Bungie has yet produced. 
MAIN Leftovers from Destiny 25 
first year are still relevant thanks 
to the reintroduction of bounties. 
Of course, there's also the innate 
pleasure of burning last year's 
enemies with this year's guns. 
BOTTOM Bows are the headline 
addition in terms of weaponry, and 
are an absolute joy to use. They're 
somewhere between a sniper and 
a scout rifle, with the aim assist 
turned up to 11. Happily, you're 
given one of the best in the game 
in an early campaign mission 


Destroy the Genesis Mind 


— BO) vtachboeng 


Covert Ops 
Target eliminated 
оо 


// 


ABOVE Іп а game of numerous quality-of-life changes, perhaps the biggest 
of all is how Forsaken now displays raid and campaign boss health bars 
permanently on screen, rather than requiring you to have eyes on them 
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playstyles in all, the most any Destiny expansion has 
ever introduced. All of them are absolute beauties, 
offering perfect synergy both within themselves and 
when partnering up with other players. The Warlock, 
for example, can throw a Kamehameha-style beam of 
arc electricity, drop an AOE field that heals and buffs 
damage, or gain access to a teleport ending in a quick, 
damaging burst of energy. One offensive super, one 
for support, another tailor-made for PvP: perfect. The 
other classes have been similarly well treated. Sentinel 
Shield finally gives the Destiny 2 Titan a useful support 
class, while the Hunter’s Blade Barrage might be the 
most satisfying super-move to ever appear in Destiny. 

Storytelling is much improved, too. Cayde’s demise 
necessitates a shift in tone, since Fillion’s character was 
the fulcrum of Destiny 2’s light-heartedness. Last year 
it felt like a welcome departure from the self-important 
tone of the first game, but it quickly grew cloying. 
Forsaken is naturally darker, and not just because Fillion 
is gone. This is a tale of revenge, for a specific reason, 
on а known foe — well, foes. Sov may be the ultimate 
goal, but to get to him you’ll need to take down the 
eight Barons who do his dirty work for him. Each has 
their hook. One rides a fire-spitting vehicle; another’s 
a sniper with an army of hologram decoys; another still 
lays dummy engrams and ammo boxes that explode 
when you try to pick them up. 

We're not exactly talking about raid-style levels 
of mechanical complexity here, but each fight feels 
unique, and is about more than simply equipping 
your strongest gear and melting the boss’ health bar 
as quickly as possible. All, naturally, are meant to be 
replayed, and are repurposed as Heroic Adventures 
once you've avenged Cayde's death. 
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FOOL'S ERRAND 

Another headline addition is 
Gambit, a new mode in which 
Bungie tries for the first time to 
bridge the divide between PvE 
and PvP. Two teams of four 
load into separate PvE instances 
and compete to kill enemies, 
summon a boss and be first to 
defeat it; to complicate things, 
opponents can also invade each 
other, which becomes especially 
awkward in the final stages of 
а match — the boss gets a chunk 
of health back whenever the 
invader scores a kill. It's a 

bit confusing, and can be 
tremendously irritating, 
especially in solo queue. But 

it's great fun, and the most 
novel addition to the Destiny 
formula since Trials Of Osiris. 


Forsaken introduces Al allies to the Destiny formula. Spider, deposed 
kingpin of the new Tangled Shore area, wants your help in reclaiming 
his throne, and lends you his forces. They're mostly useless, however 


As you’d expect, once Sov has been dealt with, 
the endgame begins, but this time it does so with the 
addition of a brand-new destination. The Dreaming 
City is a gorgeous, baffling region, packed more full 
of secrets than any previous area in the series. The 
endgame’s been structured to take you all over the 
solar system, but The Dreaming City is its focal point, 
home to the highest-level enemies and some devious 
mechanical challenges. When, ten days after launch, the 
Last Wish raid was cleared for the first time, the City 
changed, with new missions and activities unlocked. 

As for the raid? We'll have to get back to you. With 
the progression curve longer in Forsaken than in any 
previous Destiny expansion — the base game's Power 
cap of 400 has been raised here to 600 — it'll bea 
while before we're truly ready to take on the toughest 
challenge Destiny has offered to date. That hasn't 
stopped us trying, but — well, let's just say it didn't 
go quite as planned. 

Yet Forsaken's biggest achievement is that it doesn't 
matter that we're weeks away from being raid-ready. For 
the first time, Bungie has successfully remedied two of 
the most frequent criticisms of Destiny: that there isn't 
enough to do, and that its endgame is overly focused on 
raiding. For now, Last Wish can go whistle; we've got 
rather a lot on, you know. We're cautious — history 
shows us Bungie is only ever one new release from 
messing everything up again — but it finally feels like 
the developer is really listening and, more crucially, 


learning. Cayde-6 may be gone, but the game 
he leaves behind is in better shape than ever. 


PLAY 


Post Script 


Bungie wanted Destiny 2 to be more approachable. A year on, it's just made its toughest raid 


ou might remember Datto from E317, when one of 

YouTube’s most prominent Destiny creators told 

us he was starting to consider a career change. 
The changes Bungie made in the transition to Destiny 2, 
in a bid to have the game appeal to a wider audience, 
had put him in quite a tough spot. The game simply 
didn’t require the guide videos on which he’d made his 
name, and which paid his bills. There were far fewer 
people to watch them anyway, as players turned their 
backs on Destiny 2 in droves. 

It’s early days for Forsaken, but the tide already 
appears to have turned. Over the course of his first run 
at the new raid, Last Wish, Datto’s Twitch subscriber 
numbers doubled. When the end boss finally went 
down, his chat feed was a rapidly scrolling feed of new 
subscribers. A few minutes later a single viewer sent 
a $10,000 tip. 

These were not exactly typical circumstances, 
admittedly. The launch of a new Destiny raid is always 
a popular time for the game; the race to be crowned 
World’s First is always hotly contested, as the game’s 
most committed party up and dive in. When Last Wish 
released, Destiny 2 was briefly the most viewed game on 
Twitch, surpassing even the likes of Fortnite and League 
Of Legends. But even in that context, Last Wish was 
something special. The week before the raid launched, 
Bungie announced that any team that cleared it in the 
first 24 hours would receive a special in-game emblem. 
World’s First was the real prize, of course (literally this 
time, with Bungie offering real-world rewards to the 
first team over the line). But for those who couldn’t 
quite make the grade, the emblem was still there, an 
in-game reflection of their achievements. 

Datto is one of the best Destiny players around. 

His team was the first to clear The Vault Of Glass, the 
first Destiny raid. Yet he missed out on the Last Wish 
emblem by two minutes, after his team had been at 

it for 24 solid hours. Still, they were only the third 
team over the line. When King’s Fall raid — until 

now considered one of the hardest Destiny raids — 
launched in 2015, almost 38,000 people cleared it 
within 24 hours. Only 12 people beat Last Wish. 


When Luke Smith took the stage at Destiny 2’s 
lavish unveiling event in May 2017, he pointed out that 
only half of the people who reached the level cap in 
Destiny had finished one of its raids. Smith and Bungie 
felt that was a blot on the game’s copybook, and so 
Destiny 2 was streamlined, reset, made hopefully more 
accessible to enable more people to see the game when 
it is at its best: when you and five friends, after days or 
weeks of trying and failing and learning and falling out, 
finally see a final boss explode, and the loot stream into 


Last Wish 
suggests Bungie 
has come to 
terms with 

the fact that 
endgames aren't 
for everyone 


your inventory. We all know how that turned out. Last 
Wish suggests Bungie has come to terms with the fact 
that endgames aren't for everyone, and it's okay for raids 
to be hard. 

Raids may have been the pinnacle of Destiny for 
as long as it has been around, but that has often been 
a measure of their necessity as much as their quality. 

If you don't know the game, you'll know its reputation: 
Destiny is a game built on the idea of playing and then 
replaying a small amount of content in the hope of a 
reward. The biggest returns are earned by completing 
the toughest challenges. Whenever a new instalment or 
expansion launches, a ravenous fanbase tears through it, 
racing along the levelling curve in order to be ready when 
the raid launches. Since a character can only complete a 
raid — or only receive rewards from it, anyway — once per 
week, the most efficient way of reaching a Destiny level 
cap is to sprint through the game, then sprint through 
the raid, then wait for the next weekly reset so you can 
sprint through the game and the raid again. 

Forsaken introduces two major changes to the Destiny 
formula. The first is a dramatic extension of the levelling 
curve, something the game has long needed but has 
rarely had enough content to support. Given how much 
there is to do in Forsaken's midgame, it makes perfect 
sense; one of Destiny's core pleasures is watching the 
numbers go up. 

The second — making the raid dramatically harder — 
is in part a consequence of the first. In the past, Destiny 
has released on a Tuesday, and its new raids typically the 
following Friday. For Forsaken, Bungie held the raid back 
an extra week, recognising that players would need time 
to not only adjust to the new midgame structure, but to 
push their character's stats high enough for Last Wish to 
even be possible. If the gap between the player's level and 
that of their enemies is large enough, they will not even 
be able to damage them. That extra week was vital to 
even bring Last Wish's foes within reach. 

Even then, they only made it by a whisker. So few 
people made it over the finish line on day one not solely 
because this is the toughest mechanical challenge Bungie 
has devised to date. Rather, the level deficit was such 
that players were being one-shot by low-level adds, and 
doing only small amounts of damage to bosses. Raids 
demand that teams coordinate, communicate and execute 
a strategy. This required them to also be perfect. 

That's why only 12 players cleared it, why Datto and 
crew missed out by two minutes, and why after somehow 
cramming the best part of 100 hours of play into three 
weeks, we are only just at the recommended Power level 
for Last Wish's first encounter. And this is precisely how 
it should be. After all, the reason they're called endgames 
is because they take a while to reach. Ш 
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PLAY 


Shadow Of The Tomb Raider 


the final chapter of what has ultimately amounted 

to a three-game, 40-odd-hour origin story. The 
2013 reboot sought to reinvent Lara Croft, with some 
success; two years later, its follow-up fine-tuned the 
formula despite narratively treading water. Sadly, the 
series has succumbed to difficult third-act syndrome: 
this flounders badly on both counts, with its story in 
particular plumbing the depths. With hindsight, the 
keen pre-release focus on Shadow’s aquatic exploration 
should have set alarm bells ringing: if a game is having 
to advertise underwater sections, you know it’s in 
trouble. So it proves. 

It begins in literally catastrophic fashion. Croft, 
despite repeated warnings, steals a Mayan dagger 
(ostensibly to protect it from returning villains Trinity) 
and triggers an impressively staged tsunami, the first 
sign of an impending apocalypse. Having presumably 
cost — at a low estimate — hundreds of lives, she’s 
naturally keen to try to put things right by finding 
another important artefact. Her quest brings her to the 
lost Incan city of Paititi, which inevitably isn’t lost for 
very long, and a local tribe with whom she ingratiates 
herself implausibly quickly. 

Natural disasters aside, we’re on reasonably familiar 
ground, then — and when Croft gets on with what she 
does best, the game hits its stride. Inside these crypts, 
caves and mausoleums, masonry crumbles, rotted wood 
snaps, levers creak and wheels grind. There’s little here 
we haven’t encountered before, give or take the odd 
shoal of piranha, but there’s some of that old Indiana 
Jones thrill of seeing and hearing these ancient 
contraptions coming back to life, even as they’re falling 
to bits. The sound designers are the unsung heroes: 
from the deep rumbles and clunks that let you know 
you're getting somewhere to the oddly satisfying scrape 
of Croft's climbing axes across pitted stone, everything 
conveys a sense of effort. Not that it asks much of the 
player in return. Puzzles are really quite simple and 
often disappointingly short, with the best ones hidden 
in optional tombs away from the critical path. 

Even here there are problems. From the off, you 
might notice a subtle change in how Croft feels to 
control. Traversal is never quite as snappy as it needs 
to be, seeming more forgiving in places but markedly 
less precise in others. It gets small things wrong just 
often enough to be annoying: you'll be happily 
clambering up a cliff when Croft will inexplicably fail to 
latch onto a handhold, while her grapple sporadically 
fails to trigger for no good reason. 

Though it intrudes less frequently here, Shadow's 
combat has its own issues. Croft's fragility, even on the 
lowest difficulty setting, is incentive enough to prioritise 
the slow-and-sneaky approach. But despite an upgrade 
tree that gives you an array of tools and methods to take 


F: every Rise there must come a fall. And so to 
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Developer Eidos Montreal, 

Crystal Dynamics. 

Publisher Square Enix 

Format PC, Р54 (tested), Xbox One 
Release Out now 


There's no 
escaping the 
fact that this 
has become a 


blockbuster like, 


well, every other 


TORTURE PAWN 

The game's persistent grimness 
proves wearing, with Eidos 
Montreal putting Lara through an 
ordeal that feels discomfitingly 
sadistic in places. Her trials 
range from being viciously 
mauled near the beginning to 
near-drownings, and a sequence 
that sees her crawling over the 
bodies of freshly sacrificed locals 
— yes, we're exploring tombs, 
but the corpse count here puts 
Kratos to shame. It has a 
soundtrack to match its nastier 
edge, too: Brian D'Oliviera's 
score could quite comfortably 
slot into a contemporary horror 
film, generating a chokingly 
tense atmosphere whenever 
Lara heads underground, 
without offering much light to 
balance the shade. These tombs 
should provoke feelings of 
trepidation, yes, but also a sense 
of awe. This manages the fear 
factor, but that's your lot. 


down Trinity's goons, the stealth set-pieces are oddly 
prescriptive. After the first couple of easy kills, you'll 
invariably encounter a guard or two who never move, 
forcing you to either take one very specific route 
forward or go loud. There's a terrific pistol which 
makes your endless foraging for crafting parts just 
about worthwhile, though even when fully upgraded, 
it runs out of ammo alarmingly quickly against the late- 
game troops with their armour and thermal visors. 
Sometimes you're not given the option, such as in a 
dreadful early encounter with a jaguar, and a sequence 
involving a shotgun and a feral subterranean tribe: all 
bent backs, bow legs and unearthly shrieks. It's not the 
only one, and it's a shame that even in some tombs you 
aren't able to pack away her guns. Combat clearly has its 
place in a contemporary Tomb Raider game, but accepting 
what the series has become is also to acknowledge that 
it has lost some of its original identity. There's no 
escaping the fact that, from fast-travel campfires to its 
hunter-gatherer systems to its brutal melee takedowns, 
this has become a blockbuster like, well, every other. 


Still, for the most part it's put together with a 
degree of competence. The same cannot be said for the 
storytelling. Even by pulp standards, the plot is 
preposterous, yet it takes itself extremely seriously. It's 
most glaringly apparent in Camilla Luddington's one- 
note performance as Croft: the actor delivers her lines 
— even down to the puzzle hints — with an unwarranted 
solemnity. Then again, any actor would struggle to 
salvage a script with so many holes and contrivances. 
The story collapses under the slightest scrutiny, from 
the tribal rebellion that can apparently only begin when 
Croft gets there, to a flimsy disguise which somehow 
allows a pale-skinned English woman to walk among 
local cultists without arousing suspicion. And talking of 
blending in, the notion of Croft ‘becoming one with the 
jungle' is all but ignored for vast stretches. Eventually 
the idea is resurrected, with a late-game revelation 
prompting a ludicrous episode where Croft is consumed 
by anger, indicated by a temporary switch to more 
industrial language and a scene of savagery which 
passes without further comment. 

An unexpected detour which sees Croft briefly 
shift her attentions from Mesoamerican to Christian 
iconography seems to allude to her as some kind of 
Christlike saviour. But she's not the Messiah; she's a 
very naughty girl. Indeed, there's little sense that she's 
learned anything or grown in any meaningful way by 
the endgame reckoning. When the apocalyptic climax 
arrives, it's strikingly staged, a glimpse at a violent 
nightmare of its lead's own making. But by then any 
sense of coherence has long since left the building. 
Disjointed and directionless, Croft's descent into n 
darkness is, shockingly, one hell of a mess. 


ABOVE Underwater exploration isn't as tense as you might think, with 
trapped air pockets at fairly regular intervals and Moray eels easily 
avoided. The annoying piranha, however, will kill you in seconds 


LEFT Tucked away off the beaten 
track as an optional challenge 
tomb, this galleon combines 
enjoyable if straightforward 
puzzling with cleverly circuitous 
traversal. As with the others, 
completing it unlocks a bonus 
ability on Croft's skill tree, though 
many of these feel redundant. 
BELOW Croft's cultist disguise is 
one of a range of outfits that 
include tribal garb, jungle gear to 
blend in, and several skins that 
hark back to earlier adventures. 
MAIN Likeable lunk Jonah 
accompanies Croft once more - 
mostly, it seems, to assuage her 
guilt during her rare moments 

of self-reflection. He's either а 
great motivational speaker or 

an even better liar, we're not sure 


This sequence sets out objective and 
destination clearly, and requires more 
than a modicum of thought to suss out 


How Shadow Of The Tomb Raider spoils one of its best features 


n the face of it, Shadow Of The Tomb 

Raider’s three-pronged approach to 

difficulty is an excellent idea: letting 
you choose different settings for combat, 
exploration and puzzling should, in theory, 
cater to all kinds of players. Take combat, for 
example. Those who (understandably) aren’t 
particularly interested in Lara Croft: Killing 
Machine can choose the Easy difficulty, 
benefitting from aim assist, enemies that 
take fewer shots before dying, and more 
generous ammo supplies. And if you are — 
well, you’re in for long stretches without 
stabbing someone in the neck or firing a bow 
in anger, but when you're in a fight you'll 
know about it: enemies are more alert, hit 
harder and Croft won't be able to regenerate 
health. And clicking in the right stick won't 
help. Her patented Survival Instincts won't 
highlight enemies, as they do on the other 
two settings. 

Unfortunately, this requires a degree of 
situational awareness that the encounter 
design hardly supports, The jungle is so 
dense and thick in detail, and the camera so 
tight to Croft, that you can't reasonably be 
expected to know whether dragging one poor 
sap into the undergrowth will or won't alert 
one of his friends. In the latter stages, when 
the enemy count ramps up and the heavy 
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ordnance comes out, breaking line of sight 
isn't really an option when spotted, since one 
solid hit can be enough to take you down. 

For puzzles, meanwhile, we opt for Hard 
puzzle difficulty from the outset, which bans 
hints and Survival Instincts entirely, while 
forcing you to get your skates on wherever 
timing factors into a solution. Yet the purist's 
route is a double-edged sword: you merely 
end up wandering around for longer, waiting 
to bump into an item that offers a button 
prompt to let you know you can interact with 
it. On the Normal setting, Croft is supposed 
to hint at the next action to perform (the 
crucial object is highlighted in blue on Easy) 
though she mostly seems content to offer the 
first step of the solution and leave the rest to 
you. It hardly helps that she'll parrot the 
same line every time you use Survival 
Instincts to pinpoint nearby interactables. 

Beyond the odd glitch — one puzzle 
solution only works the second time we 
try it, having exhausted every other possible 
method — part of the problem with the 
puzzle areas is bound to the game's 
capricious traversal mechanics. Unobservant 
explorers can be led in the right direction 
with bold white stripes of paint up walls 
(subtler tones are used on Normal) and along 
ledges and lit base camps, though you'll 


stumble across the latter even if you're not 
specifically looking out for them: few are 
far away from the critical path. But then 

the white paint is only necessary in the first 
place because seemingly obvious paths turn 
out to be misleading, and Croft's occasional 
failure to grab functional handholds and 
ledges can lead you to believe you've lost 
your bearings. In fact, sometimes you won't 
have the first idea where you're supposed to 
be headed at all. It's one thing to do away 
with a HUD, quite another to offer so little 
direction that players need to pull up their 
map to find the next waypoint. 

Meanwhile, if you're determined to 
muddle through without help, you'll likely 
find the game doesn't go far enough. Certain 
areas require specific equipment, an 
on Hard you'll get a clumsy text overlay 
to let you know what you're missing in 
patronising capitals — Guacamelee, come 
back, all is forgiven. Worse still, you'll get 
pop-up text tutorials for basic traversal 
techniques whenever you've not used one 
in a little while, and there's seemingly no way 
to turn them off. We're all for developers 
making games accessible to a broader 
audience, but too often it feels like Shadow 
Of The Tomb Raider is compensating for its 
own design shortfalls. 
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PLAY 


Forza Horizon 4 


he big question on the whiteboards at Playground 

Games is always, you suspect, “Where next?” The 

answer, this time around, is home — a loving, 
lavish rendition of Albion that compresses the 
twinkling streets of Edinburgh, quaint cobbles of 
Cheshire and the dense forestry of the Lake District 
into a single, seamless space. Not to mention wide- 
open moorlands, dusty British beaches, the peaks of 
Perthshire and the looming walls of Bamburgh Castle. 

The quandary wasn’t just a geographical one, 
though. After all, where do you progress after Forza 
Horizon 3, which was not only the best game in the 
Forza series — mainline and spin-offs both included — 
but one of the best racing games since the halcyon days 
of the genre? And so arrives the fourth, best and least 
overtly outrageous Horizon yet. One that’s more beautiful 
but less topographically dramatic; one that’s even more 
fun, but which isn’t as reliant on throwaway spectacle. 

Forza Horizon 4 excels in its subtlety, spreading its 
best moments more evenly and backgrounding some of 
its most inventive ideas until you’re some ten hours 
into the game. It’s a change that isn’t immediately 
successful, lingering for too long in a halfway-house 
tutorial wedged between a thrilling introduction and the 
game proper. What’s eventually clear is that the answer 
to Playground’s whiteboard conundrum lay not just in 
finding a new place to mould into Horizon’s image — 
it was about creating a racing game that never stops, 
taking ideas from games such as Destiny and adapting 
them for the road. 

The headline addition, changing seasons, are vital, 
not only affording Playground further visual flair to 
layer on top of Britain like changeable Instagram filters, 
but also offering a drastic impact to the driveability of 
the roads, fields, lakes and other surfaces. Of course, 
the bombastic setpieces have their moment in the 
headlights, from the marquee Showcase events — in 
which you'll face off against the Flying Scotsman, a 
hovercraft, and Halo's Covenant fleet, as you do — to 
all-new discipline-topping gauntlets that send you on 
11-minute pilgrimages across this toy-towned Britain. 

The game leans less on the expansion of your 
own festival this time, stripping away the multi-hub 
components of its forebear and instead pivoting its 
focus to the more noble, and successful, goal of keeping 
you playing for longer, with friends and rivals, all in a 
persistent universe that's consistently offering you 
something to do, not to mention rewarding you for the 
effort. A fantastic prologue plonks you into all 8oobhp 
of a McLaren Senna in the auburn of autumn before 
seamlessly transitioning into a rollicking rally race in 
the wet of spring. A cascade of trucks then punch 
through the billowing dunes of winter, before you're 
back in the Senna once again — this time in the height 
of summer. The game then segues strangely into an 
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Developer Playground Games 
Publisher Microsoft Game Studios 
Format PC, Xbox One (tested) 
Release Out now 


There are 
whole essays 
that could be 
written about 
the depth of 
the tuning 
mechanics 


WINTER 15 COMING 


While each new season brings 
stark visual differences — 
tumbling leaves in autumn, 
misty fog in spring and the 
crisp blue of an August sky in 
summer – it's when the swirling 
winds of winter arrive that the 
race action changes most 
drastically. While rain naturally 
affects handling and braking 
zones, it doesn't have quite the 
same impact as snow and sleet 
does. Every surface suddenly 
becomes a skittish dance with 
death and you have to consider 
more than just on- and off-road 
portions of the map, as a deep 
freeze opens up new roads to 
race on. In case you were 
wondering, no, there's 
absolutely no point taking a 
Ferrari Enzo for a skate on the 
newly iced Derwent Water. 


extended, perfunctory learning curve, once again cycling 
through the dappling April showers to the Christmas 
flurries, four or five races apiece, oh-so-slowly 
introducing you to the multitude of disciplines on offer. 


Then suddenly, the game throws itself wide open. 
If Forza Horizon 3 was your once-in-a-lifetime summer 
getaway then Horizon 4 is the bona-fide lifestyle you 
can lead all-year round, albeit in a supercar. Aptly 
named Horizon Life, it heralds the game's sudden 
transformation into a steady flow of activities, events, 
challenges and PvP races, all of which become part of a 
compulsion when you log in. The seasons themselves — 
initially just glorified skins designed to shift the world 
from snow, to sun, to rain and back again — instantly 
become a fundamental reason to sign in: to see new 
race events, challenges and barn finds depending on 

the season that particular week. 

The game takes the Cortana-like sat nav, Anna, and 
increases her utilities to make entering everything, 
including the rotational seasonal events, as seamless as 
possible. Of course, all of those races and discoveries 
clock up more cash, influence and cars in what becomes 
a steady uptick of rewards. By the game's peak, what 
began as a map littered with a few dozen markers is now 
plastered in them — fir road races, rallies, drag races, 
head-to-heads, barn finds, timed challenges, online 
championships and more. You've seen much of it in 
previous games, certainly, but Horizon has always defied 
the suggestion of less is more. Playground knows that as 
long as you're driving, you'll be happy. 

If there's one area in which it falters, it's the 
consistency of the AI in races. Horizon has always 
tended towards choreography, leading to rubber- 
banding that can detract from the authenticity of a race. 
It's still pretty noticeable here, and requires some fairly 
constant tweaking of difficulty settings to ensure the 
balance is right. Troubling too is the influx of tat that's 
been fed into the reward wheelspins, awarded when you 
level up, to better fit an always-online world. There's 
nothing quite as anticlimactic as completing the 
aforementioned 11-minute marathon, only to win a pair 
of gold chrome shorts, a woollen flat cap, and a novelty 
car horn. We expect we'll find a use for them eventually. 

There's nothing else to poke at, really. There are 
whole essays that could be written about the depth 
of the tuning mechanics; or how, gimmicky as it is, 
the Drivatar system still provides a little thrill when 
you end up creating emergent rivalries with your dad's 
gamertag. Britain never offers up the jet-setter lifestyle 
of its Aussie counterpart, then, but what it lacks in 
exotica it more than makes up for in sheer personality 
and the promise of an interconnected petrol-headed 
paradise that, presumably, will only grow and 9 | 
expand from here. Welcome home. Mind the sheep. 


EFT Тһе ups and downs of Glen 
Rannoch in the map’s north- 
easterly quarter provide some of 
the most dramatic views across 
Horizon 4's condensed Britannia. 
The roads aren't bad either. 

\IN The winding tracks and 
narrow roads of Britain take a 
little getting used to compared 
to previous games. So too does 
driving on the left, which caught 
us unawares more times than we'd 
like to admit. Roundabouts, eh? 

TOM The rain-slicked tarmac 
of Astmoor looks wonderful in 4K, 
but a torque-heavy modern muscle 
car like this brutish Dodge doesn't 
agree with the oily surface one bit 


BOVE The game's three main pillars of events are split into road, rally 
and cross country races. You're free to mix, match and remould as you 
please, and the game expands its range considerably in its latter half 


PLAY 


Frozen Synapse 2 


ike thought, it happens in flashes. After several 
minutes of long, careful planning and second- 
guessing, everything unfurls in seconds. Units dash 
forward, meeting unexpected enemy resistance. The 
screen is cross-hatched with fluorescent bullet trails, 
a grenade tumbles lazily down, sending out its first 
ripples of light, and then — everything pauses again. 
Whether you’re playing solo or against fellow 
tacticians online, this is the basic shape of every match 
in Frozen Synapse 2. Both sides program their soldiers 
with five seconds’ worth of orders at a time, before 
hitting the all-important ‘prime’ button and watching 
it all play out. Vitally, in that planning phase, you’re 
not only figuring out commands to give to your units — 
you’re predicting how your opponent might react, with 
the game showing you the hypothetical results. Say you 
send a shotgun unit down a hallway, ready to surprise 
two of theirs as they step through a nearby door. But 
then you notice another enemy outside the building, 
rocket launcher slung over one shoulder. What happens 
if you drag the target from them to this outer wall? 
Pressing play, you watch a simulated five-second 
snippet that shows your unit caught by the outer fringe 
of the explosion. If your opponent does indeed make 
this decision, aim the rocket at that spot, this is exactly 
how it will play out. There are no dice rolls in Frozen 
Synapse, no margin for error. Back to the shotgunner, 
then. You move them ever so slightly, and once again hit 
play. This time, they’re safe. Confident, you commit to 
this new course of action — only to discover the rocket 
is actually careening towards your exposed sniper 
instead. And those two ambush-victims-in-waiting? 
They never even walked through the door. This is 
where the game really takes place: in the push and pull 
between your predictions, scribbled out on the canvas 
of the planning phase and those five-second flashes of 
reality. It’s particularly exhilarating when playing online, 
where a correct guess means you’ve infiltrated the mind 
of another human being, and outsmarted them. 
Without that human element, the singleplayer 
campaign’s charms lie elsewhere. This is where the 
sequel’s expansion is most obvious. As well as new 
units — a flamethrower which lays down a fat triangle of 
impassable fire, minelayer and turret troops to bolster 
defensive play — and bigger, more lively maps, the 
structure of the campaign itself has been rebuilt from 
the ground up. Fairly literally, in fact, because each new 
game constructs a bespoke city to play in. This city is a 
complex simulation in its own right, with AI factions 
going about their business in the world around you. 
This can mean attacking your strongholds or rushing 
after objectives, but it can also mean ferrying resources 
around the city or making investments in one another. 
The amount of options available to you is similarly 
dizzying. You can treat the city as just a particularly 
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Release Out now 


A lot of the 
game’s charm 
stems from the 
fact that it feels 
surprisingly 
organic 


GLITCH IN THE SYSTEM 
Unfortunately, Frozen Synapse 2 
is one of the most bug-infested 
games we've played іп a while, 
at least in the days before 
launch. These stretch from 
relatively minor niggles with 
pathfinding to game-breaking 
issues. The procedurally 
generated maps can spit 

out rooms that trap a soldier 
behind an errant piece of level 
geometry, while some of our 
multiplayer matches loaded in 
to permanent black screens or 
forced us to replay the same 
turn while our opponent 
ploughed ahead unaware. In 

a game of such ambition and 
scale, these problems are 
perhaps understandable - but 
after an extended development 
period that included a delay 

of two years, we wouldn't 
necessarily recommend holding 
your breath in the wait for a fix. 


extravagant strategy layer between the story missions, 
where you manage your finances to hire new troops and 
shuttle them from HQ to mission. Or you can get fully 
caught up in its mechanisms. This stretches from 
buying property to robbing banks; from negotiating with 
faction leaders to switching ammunition providers on 
the cyberpunk equivalent of a price-comparison site. 

After a quick tutorial, the game all but abandons you 
on its simulated streets. There are help menus, but 
they're densely packed and often don't contain the 
information you're looking for. Frozen Synapse 2 is 
packed tight with ideas, but it could do a far better job 
of explaining them. This goes all the way down to the 
most foundational interaction: two soldiers facing off in 
those five-second bursts of tactical action. The game 
tells you that the winner is calculated based on three 
elements: aiming, stillness, and cover. There's actually 
an important fourth: unit type. A shotgun will always 
beat an assault rifle at close range, while a pistol will 
struggle to succeed in just about any match-up, however 
much you fiddle with the circumstances. 

Even understanding all this, it's often unclear why a 
particular firefight went the way it did. It's not that the 
game is imprecise, but the practically infinite variables 
that underpin each encounter. A difference of a few 
pixels, or a fraction of a second, can change the outcome 
absolutely — and as a result, careful planning and 
prediction can sometimes feel futile. 

It's less of a problem in multiplayer, where you're 
facing off against a real person who is similarly 
incapable of processing every single data point. Face- 
offs will still come down to infinitesimal differences 
between your simulation and their precise execution, 
but sharing these limitations means both players are 
more broadly guessing the other's intentions. In the 
best of these moments, Frozen Synapse 2 can feel like it 
has opened a channel between your brain and the brain 
of someone you can't even see. 


In the end, the friction between precision and 
imprecision is what makes the game unique. A lot of the 
game's charm stems from the fact that, despite its 
angular geometry and cold cyberspace blues, it feels 
surprisingly organic. Most tactics games work in a way 
that is fundamentally digital: movement is fixed to set 
hexes or squares, turns are limited to one or two 
actions. In contrast, Frozen Synapse is analogue. Units 
can not only cue up several actions but be programmed 
to wait between each of them, holding for a number of 
seconds finetuned down to the first decimal place, so 
that an entire squadron pull out their weapons and 
emerge from their hiding places in unison. With the 
perfect ambush plotted, you hit ‘prime? and five 
seconds of hell breaks loose. Great — even if it's 
never quite the same hell you were anticipating. 


f^ moves 


GAMES 


The management options offered by the city game are more than 
а little intimidating. Want to know each faction's financials, past and 
present? Those figures, and more, can all be found buried in sub-menus 


Frozen Synapse's aesthetic is 
somewhere between Tron and the 
laser-quest games you'd find іп the 
back of a bowling alley circa 1997. 

Levels are much roomier 
than in the original game and feel 
more like real spaces, but they can 
sometimes be a little too sprawling. 

Fail a mission and you 
can restart from any given turn, 
allowing you to isolate (and regret) 
the moment it all went wrong 


UNITS OVERLAP 
Use the buttons below 
to select units near to 
the selected unit 
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PLAY 


Wandersong 


t the risk of sounding unkind, Wandersong’s 

protagonist has a face only a mother could love. 

It looks like it was knocked up in Microsoft 
Paint during a lunch break, resembling a South Park 
resident with the dark, dead eyes of Animal Crossing’s 
Gyroids. It’s probably the ugliest piece of character 
design in the game, but before long you’ll wonder if that 
isn’t the point. This optimistic, good-natured bard is 
not, by any means, your regular videogame hero; they 
are, as one NPC memorably puts it, “a weird song dork”, 
their very plainness central to the story. And looks can 
be deceiving. With a nudge of the right stick, those oval 
eyes will shut tight as they extend one arm, clasping the 
other to their chest while they sing for all they’re 
worth. And they can certainly carry a tune. 

It’s a more useful ability than it first seems in a 
world that isn’t exactly in musical mood. In fact, it’s on 
the brink of destruction — though, with the envoy of 
the goddess responsible taking a shine to your genial 
troubadour, you’re told how you might just save it. This 
sparks a quest to collect and perform the various parts 
of a mythical song, as you travel to various realms to 
meet the so-called Overseers holding them captive. On 
the way, you'll interact with just about everyone and 
everything via the medium of song. The right analogue 
stick brings up a colour wheel, with each of the eight 
cardinal directions representing a different note. And 
Wandersong takes great delight in finding creative ways 
for the bard to harness their goddess-given talent. In 
multiple-choice dialogues, you'll sing each syllable of 
your replies; later, you'll translate ghost speech to 
pacify spooked villagers. Your voice can guide sprouting 
stalks, their flowers carrying you past obstacles and up 
to higher ground. It can deflect attacks during the rare 
monster encounters. And through sheer force of lung 
power, it can be used to battle through strong winds. 

Other tasks are more overtly musical. There's some 
freeform composition as you're charged with inventing 
a jingle for a local sweet shop, while you'll perform 
onstage with a hastily assembled band, and lead an 
orchestral coup within a downtrodden factory town. 
The disparate parts of the central song, meanwhile, tend 
to involve simple call-and-response mechanics, whether 
you're blowing air into the pipes of an organ, plucking 
giant strings, or hopping between the keys of a giant 
piano. And when it's time for the percussion, you 
simply match the beats by jumping. 

Sometimes these activities are only tenuously 
connected to the act of singing, functioning more as an 
excuse to repurpose the right stick, with the sound 
often incidental to the process. In one area you'll whirl 
it around to pause, rewind and fast-forward spinning 
cogs and moving platforms. In another, you're tasked 
with sweeping up leaves from a yard. A third sees you 
guiding a galleon around a map — though on this 
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Generous 
checkpoints and 
quick restarts 
just about cover 


for awkward 
platforming 


sequences 


BURYING THE LEAD 

A short way into Wandersong, 
you'll encounter a young 
woman who seems more of 

a traditional hero type, partly 
because she's referred to as 
such. Yet The Hero doesn't 
always seem, well, heroic: 

her goal also involves visiting 
the Overseers, though her plans 
are rather less diplomatic. Yet 
one short sequence in which we 
step into her shoes feels like a 
jarring misstep. This is, after all, 
a game that consciously adopts 
a gentler approach than most, 
even as Miriam suggests using 
her powers for a more forceful 
solution to confrontations. 

For a brief time, the right stick 
becomes The Него sword arm, 
and there's nothing remotely 
musical about what follows. 
Giving the player no option 

but to partake in the violence 
undermines its pacifist stance. 


occasion your shipmates accompany you with a cheerful 
shanty that stays in key regardless of your bearing. If 
the world seems to be in tune with you, it's odd that the 
more conventional note-matching interludes — short 
and infrequent though they may be — should feel so 
awkward. Their rhythm never quite feels natural, though 
perhaps that's partly because the analogue stick is 
hardly ideal for hitting markers precisely. 

At least it's forgiving, which is the saving grace for 
the clunky puzzle-platforming gauntlets leading to the 
Overseers. Generous checkpoints and quick restarts just 
about cover for awkward and sometimes overly fussy 
platforming sequences where hazards and bottomless 
pits abound. The game's one stealth section is the worst 
offender, where your voice inexplicably becomes a torch 
beam, illuminating pitch-black passageways patrolled by 
sinister demons. Still, the darkness gives your eyes a bit 
of a break from the game's gaudy colour palette, which 
seems to be overcompensating for some rather bland 
environment design. 


Yet it's not the world you'll want to save so much as 
its people. Throughout the bard's journey, we're given 
brief glimpses into the lives of a wide range of well- 
realised characters. The tone veers between comic and 
melancholic, and for the most part the shifts are deftly 
handled. Your voyage with those coffee-loving pirates 
includes a moment of physical comedy as funny as 
anything in Chuchel. Otherwise, the atmosphere is 
frequently wistful: the world is about to end, after all. 
One early encounter deals with a shy accordionist 
looking to connect to the ghost of her dead mother 
through her music: at times like this, Wandersong risks 
becoming painfully twee, but the writing avoids hollow 
sentimentality, resulting in a genuinely touching episode. 
And the bard’s grumpy witch companion, Miriam, is а 
constant joy. Any time things threaten to get too mushy, 
she'll find a sharp, pithy way to undercut it. 

The further the narrative strays from McGuffins 
and machinations, the better it gets. By the final act, 
even as your objective seems all the more urgent, it 
finds time to take a break for the sake of character 
development. At its heart, this is a story about a 
burgeoning friendship between a prickly curmudgeon 
and a wide-eyed optimist, using anger and song 
respectively to hide their underlying insecurities. It's 
a touching moment when they finally let their guard 
down, but there's better to come. Wandersong's finale, 
where the cumulative effect of the bard's unwavering 
kindness is revealed, abandons snark and silliness 
entirely for something heartfelt and sincere as it 
builds to a euphoric choral crescendo. For all the 
bum notes it hits along the way, the conclusion of 
this musical journey is guaranteed to send you off 7 
with а skip in your step. 


There are plenty of 
incidental interactions and 
occasional opportunities for 
mischief, such as when you 
encounter the conductor of an 
orchestra whose possessed baton 
reacts violently to any musical 
sound, Well, who could resist? 

This boss fight is more 
about colour matching, really, but it 
underlines the bard's desire not to 
harm others. Rather than attacking, 
you need to keep your companions 
protected long enough for them to 
fire, while dodging the monster. 

N Clearing an old woman's 
garden is a fiddly task, and so it's a 
relief when you're offered a chance 
to quit the job without completing 
it. You're made to feel awfully 
guilty for doing so, mind you 


In one of many charming touches, the bard's mood will affect their 
voice: they'll produce softer, sadder tones when things are looking bleak 


PLAY 


Valkyria Chronicles 4 


fter the calamity that was last year’s Valkyria 

Revolution, Sega’s otherwise admired series 

of tactical RPGs has wisely returned to first 
principles. Valkyria Chronicles 4 doesn’t just look 
and feel a lot like the original; it’s set at the same 
time, following a new group of soldiers, Squad E, 
within the Atlantic Federation, who seem to be 
fighting a losing battle against the crushing might of 
the Eastern Imperial Alliance. It begins with a gambit 
that ultimately results in a long and arduous campaign 
for the troops: the idea is to push deep into enemy 
territory in an attempt to capture their capital and end 
the conflict. Inevitably, it doesn’t go according to plan, 
but that’s a factor of just about every mission here. 
The rules of engagement change mid-battle, strategies 
are regularly scuppered by the unexpected arrival of 
reinforcements, and that’s before weather and even 
natural disasters come into play. 

The formula remains at once thoughtful yet 
thrilling, a blend of turn-based strategy with realtime 
movement where you'll take tentative steps down 
unexplored paths, poking your head around corners to 
check for hidden enemy grunts. Or you might opt for 
a risky sprint across open ground, hoping to reach a 
wounded colleague. You'll need to keep moving when 
you hear the whoosh of a mortar, clenching instinctively 
as you anticipate it landing near your feet and blowing 
you off them. Or you'll jam the analogue stick forward 
to make it past a gatling turret, its rounds hopefully 
chewing up the mud behind your feet rather than 
gouging chunks from your health bar. The trade-off is 
having to accept the odd contrivance of a turn ending 
with you and an enemy facing one another, guns locked 
and loaded, yet with no fire passing between them until 
either spends their next action point. 


New to this fourth mainline entry are grenadiers. 
These carry portable mortars that initially seem grossly 
overpowered, even though their movement range is 
extremely limited. Should you need to guide leader 
Claude through a canyon with anti-tank weaponry on 
both sides, there's no finer way to clear a path. And 

yet you'll need to keep them protected, since their HP 
is dangerously low compared to other units. Keeping 
them out of enemy range is essential, then, so a scout 
or sniper will need to tag along to spot them: as long 

as a friendly unit can see the enemy, you can hit them 
from a relatively safe distance. You'll need to have an 
Engineer on hand, too, to refill their sparse ammo 
stocks — and suddenly you're having to think about 
micromanaging three other units to get the most from 
them. There's always the option to stick them in an 
APC to cover more ground more quickly, but if that's 
taken out any units inside are instantly forced to retreat 
from the front lines. In other words, they're only as 
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The scenarios 
are often 
ingenious, 
finding fresh 
ways to breathe 
new life into 
familiar systems 
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OH! WATER LOVELY WAR 
That watercolour art style is 
prettier than ever, with lots of 
delightful little flourishes: we're 
particularly enamoured with 
the delicate pencil marks you 
can glimpse at the edge of the 
frame beyond the painted area. 
If budgetary limitations are 
apparent in the narrative 
interstitials, they're still well- 
presented, with animated 
conversations captured within 
comic panels. They're certainly 
far less static than Revolution, in 
which characters stood perfectly 
still to talk at one another, and 
much shorter, too. There may 
be a lot of these scenes - and 
there's more beyond the central 
narrative — but they're cut into 
manageably brief chunks, 
selected from a diary-cum- 
scrapbook which serves as a 
touching memento of your 
journey so far. Skirmishes, 
meanwhile, are preserved as a 
rudimentary top-down map. 


useful as your tactics allow them to be, and the game's 
delicate equilibrium remains. 

With a unit's movement gauge lowering for each 
successive action per term, you can't rely on a single 
soldier to do all your hard work, either. You can, 
however, use specific orders to empower individual 
troops. On one mission, we send our sniper on a 
suicidal sortie down the left flank to take out a row of 
enemies. But the ability to refill her health from afar 
allows her to complete her objective without needing to 
call for a stretcher. And on the occasions where a unit is 
in critical condition, they can sometimes shake off their 
injuries for one heroic last stand, their actions inspiring 
nearby units to a stat boost, or allowing them to fire off 
a few rounds to gain revenge on the soldier who shot 
them before they collapse. 

The scenarios, meanwhile, are often ingenious, 
finding ways to breathe new life into familiar systems. 
The second proper story mission is a classic: with the 
fog of war descending on a small town, you're asked to 
creep through narrow streets to identify the real enemy 
tanks among a number of wooden decoys so that the 
Federation artillery can launch an assault without 
suffering friendly casualties. But when help fails to 
arrive, it suddenly transforms into a tense backs- 
against -the-wall escape. Later, you'll need to activate 
railroad switches within an enemy factory to redirect 
an armoured train that keeps pulling in to drop off new 
troops. And when an unexpected Imperial attack leaves 
your base in flames, you're asked to secure an escape 
route before digging in for four agonisingly long turns 
when their tanks roll up to finish the job. 

These are not short missions, sometimes stretching 
beyond the hour mark, but their length is fully justified, 
each one balanced in such a way that by the end you're 
always running short of something — whether it's time, 
ammo, or in the debilitating cold of winter, stamina. 
Often, you're made to feel like you've barely trudged 
over the finish line, and as a result the ‘operation 
complete' fanfare feels all the more triumphant. Hitoshi 
Sakimoto's powerful soundtrack heightens the tension, 
and the sound effects are equally terrific: the ping of 
a sniper shot taking an enemy down in one hit is 
endlessly satisfying. 

The game's more downbeat moments are handled 
affectingly, but the supernatural elements that become 
more prevalent in the final third are a disappointment, 
as are the rare lapses into anime lechery and a rather 
needlessly laborious upgrade process. Yet these moments 
are only so exasperating because of the brilliance found 
elsewhere. Not only does Valkyria Chronicles 4 capture 
the drudgery of war without ever making it a chore for 
the player, but, perhaps more remarkably, it's a Japanese 
RPG that is exactly as long as it needs to be. It's n 
no revolution — but at least it's no Revolution. 


ABOVE Squad E leader Claude 
isn't as bland as he first seems. 
He is, ultimately, a decent young 
man trying to do the right thing 
by those under his command, 

and you'll likely find yourself 
rooting for him as he attempts 

to win over his doubters. 

RIGHT Despite the occasional 
tonal misstep, the moments of 
downtime offer some levity as 
well as deepening your connection 
with the central cast. Playable 
flashbacks serve a similar purpose 


BELOW One internecine squabble 
with a rival squad over supplies 
(bacon, bread and booze) is resolved 
in ап entertainingly light mock- 
battle. When tragedy strikes soon 
after, it hits home all the more 


ABOVE Successful actions increase the chance of activating a unit's 
‘potentials’, character quirks that can improve or hinder their performance. 
Engineer Aulard is a tank fanboy, gaining a defensive boost when one's near 
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PLAY 


Two Point Hospital 


gaggle of Freddie Mercuries strut back and forth 
in front of an empty psychiatry room, waiting 
or the hospital’s lone psychologist to finish 
wrenching a pan off a man’s head with a big magnet. 
A patient with a bad case of Jazz Hands stumbles out of 
a ward and promptly dies, returning as a ghost to send 
Freddies fleeing, terrified. There are no janitors available 
with the Ghost Capture skill, so one must be hired — 
flung down from the sky to scoop up the unwanted 
spectre with a vacuum cleaner, the cost of doing so 
covered as pan is freed from head with a gratifying pop. 
Theme Hospital’s influence is felt in every aspect of 
Two Point Hospital, from its fundamental mechanics 
to its visual design and humour. This is a game that 
understands that nostalgia is a core part of its appeal — 
and that its links to Bullfrog via Mark Webley and Gary 
Carr are robust enough to contextualise its development 
as an act of homecoming, rather than appropriation. 
Two Point succeeds mightily at evoking the spirit of 
mid ’90s British game development. In the transition 
from 2D sprites to 3D models your hospital’s patients 
and staff have retained the sense of tactile goofiness 
that was core to Theme Hospital’s charm. Its various 
illnesses each start life as puns, with flagship ailments 
then translating into silly visual effects and sillier 
treatments. Sufferers of Animal Magnetism are covered 
in furry creatures which must be forcibly blown off them 
by a nurse with an air cannon. Light Headed patients 
have a lightbulb for a head; they must be provided a 
De-Lux Clinic where a doctor can remove it with an 
arcade-style claw machine. And so on, and so on. 
Playing Two Point means deep and slow exposure 
to a particular kind of gentle daftness — indeed, its 
developers’ devoted commitment to a joke format 
established over 20 years ago is one of the most 
remarkable things about it. In addition to the regular 
stream of sight gags provided by the moment-to- 
moment operation of your hospital, you are treated 
to a meticulous pastiche of British daytime-radio 
punditry — a background hum of edgeless, pleasant wit. 
It’s an appropriate accompaniment to a game that 
isn’t interested in challenging the player too steeply — 
at least not at first. The majority of the new hospitals 
you unlock in your tour of Two Point County begin life 
as an empty floor plan and a short list of modest 
objectives. Meeting this low bar means laying out 
rooms, arranging equipment and decorations, and 
ensuring that your patients have their needs met as 
they journey from reception to GP’s office to whatever 
form of further diagnostics or treatment proves to be 
necessary. Your doctors, nurses, assistants and janitors 
will automatically move from room to room to meet 
demand, provided that they’re not too overstretched. 
Your role, primarily, is to attempt to foresee future 
needs and plan for them: adding a new wing to the 
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This is a game 
that understands 
that nostalgia is 
a core part of 
its appeal 


THE BUSINESS OF HEALTH 
Your hospital has its own needs. 
As well as providing a place for 
your staff to unwind, you've 
also got to consider their career 
advancement in some detail — 
training is a much more detailed 
concern, here, than it was in 
Theme Hospital. You can also 
run marketing campaigns to 

do everything from enhancing 
overall perception of your 
hospital to attracting patients 
suffering from specific illnesses: 
a good way to play to your 
diagnostic strengths. You are 
continually presented with 
challenges by your staff, 
external referees and even 
players on your friends list: 
succeeding requires forward 
planning and an ability to adapt 
on the fly. Both, in turn, rely 

on your ability to ensure that — 
whatever you're working on — 
you're generating a profit. 


hospital, building more diagnostic rooms or waiting 
areas, monitoring patients as they walk around to 
determine whether they're too cold, too hungry or too 
far from a toilet. Sometimes a crisis — such as the ghost 
of a deceased patient causing havoc in the psychiatry 
queue — might call for the drag-and-drop deployment 
of a janitor. But one of Two Point Hospital's particular 
strengths is the way it remains accessible, even toy- 
like, at this basic level of play. It is possible to achieve 
a passing grade, and to see the majority of what the 
game offers, from a reclining position. 

This is reinforced by a modernised UI and revamped 
set of construction tools. Entire rooms can be picked 
up, rotated, shrunk or enlarged at any time, and the 
game is transparent about potential pathing issues and 
the consequences of any changes you might make. It 
is reliably gratifying to drag out a new room blueprint 
and populate it, with new decorations being steadily 
unlocked as you amass a special currency by completing 
achievements. You have limited choice when it comes 
to overall decor — each room type has a pre-set style — 
but in a sense this curtails the choice paralysis that 
can result from greater creative freedom. It is a game of 
pleasant busywork, calibrated to devour an afternoon in 
thousands of tiny bites. 

The weakness of this system, however, is repetition: 
a thriving hospital inevitably needs a lot of GP's offices, 
for example, and each one is more or less the same. 

You can't copy rooms, or deploy pre-set layouts for 
them — it's a manual job each time — and the prospect 
of redeploying overfamiliar setups time and time again 
can be enough to sap enthusiasm for starting a new 
level. There is perhaps a worry that letting players take 
shortcuts through room creation would effectively let 
them bypass much of the game: but it might have been 
better to give that choice to the player. 


The pursuit Of higher star ratings for each hospital 
reveals Two Point's chops as a management sim, as do 
stages with unique requirements — such as the university 
training hospital where all new recruits are complete 
novices, or the public hospital where patients don't 
need to pay for treatment. These are the high points of 
the game, forcing you to rethink your assumptions and 
rewarding you with a deeper understanding of the game 
in return — particularly the importance of ‘X factors’ 
such as reputation, which eventually allow you to 
approach new hospitals with greater finesse. 

Two Point Hospital offers plenty of opportunities to 
put that understanding to work, with new illnesses and 
facilities continuing to arrive many hours in. It extends 
beyond its predecessor both in terms of detail and 
scope, and in doing so it achieves something vital for 
any project born of nostalgia: it replaces the thing 
that it’s based on with something better. 


ABOVE Expanded training mechanics make good use of hospital staff's 
downtime - and reward you for making sure that they can actually take 
a break in the first place. We can only wonder what that must feel like 


Marketing Licence 


Diagnose ә Patient with Animal 
Magnetism 


Promote 3 Staff 
ога 


ТОР Psychiatry requires specialised 
staff, but micromanagement is 
smartly handled: doctors will 
automatically seek out the rooms 
where they can be most useful. 
MAIN Making the most out of the 
fixed confines of each hospital 
wing is a gratifying challenge in 
its own right, rewarding efficient 
layouts with smoother running. 
LEFT The status of individual 
patients is a good way to 
determine problematic areas 

of your hospital — although 
ultimately you're dealing with 
trends, rather than individuals 


Transference 


lijah Wood and his collaborators at Ubisoft 

Montreal have, it would seem, played a lot of PT. 

The actor’s production company SpectreVision 
has so far overseen a series of twisted thrillers and 
horror films, apparently looking to birth the next 
contemporary cult classic. Transference only bucks the 
trend because it’s interactive, but while it undoubtedly 
benefits from SpectreVision’s genre experience, it owes 
plenty to Hideo Kojima’s terrifying teaser. It’s set in a 


t’s disturbing because its domestic setting is at once 
so recognisable yet clearly a few degrees away from 
normality. And in a more straightforward sense, it’s a 
irstperson exploration game with some good scares. 
It’s an experience that’s naturally best served by 
PSVR — not least since you’re essentially inhabiting 
a souped-up VR simulation anyway. Its premise 
imagines a piece of technology that can transmit 
one human consciousness into another. And who 
better to be the guinea pigs in such an experiment 
than one’s own family? At least that’s what Macon 
Blair’s scientist — occasionally calm, often manic, 
consistently dishevelled — believes, but as we watch 
him entertainingly unravelling in a series of video logs, 
it’s clear something has gone badly wrong. Hopping 


The closing stages trade unease for intensity, as environments get stranger 
and the bleeding effect between consciousnesses grows more pronounced 


single location that may be static but is never quite still. 


Developer SpectreVision, 
Ubisoft Montreal 
Publisher Ubisoft 
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Release Out now 


Amid the tangles of wires, 
flashing hardware, scribbled 
scientific formulae and slightly 
over-egged mood lighting, we 
catch glimpses of a regular 
household. It's not a big place - 
all boxy rooms, claustrophobic 
hallways and locked doors - 
and so you're rarely far from the 
item you need to advance the 
story. Even so, a couple of 
moments are poorly signposted, 
while it's not always easy to 
distinguish key items from 
clutter, temporarily breaking the 
game's spell as you try to figure 
out what you've overlooked. 


between his perspective, his musician wife and their 
son (whose apple hasn't fallen far from the tree) over 
the three hours, we get to find out what that might be. 

Not that the answers come easily. The story is 
necessarily fragmented, as technical hitches intrude, 
whoever's head you're currently inside. Floating lines of 
code denote an absent object; an error message will give 
you a clue to its nature, and it's your job to retrieve it. 
These are not, fair to say, the most taxing puzzles, but 
several involve some enjoyably circuitous navigation. 
Doors you can pass through in one consciousness are 
obstructed in another, and in one sequence you find 
yourself looking up at the ground, opening filing 
cabinets that hang from what is now the ceiling. 

This isn't the kind of game that says “Воо!” every 
five minutes, but there are jolts, and they're efficiently 
delivered. One deeply alarming set-piece leaves you 
trapped as a strange, hostile anomaly manifests nearby, 
with no exits to run to; another forces you to head 
directly towards a persistent banging noise instead of 
doing what comes naturally — namely, backing away 
slowly and cowering in a corner. It clearly demonstrates 
that fighting off apparitions or gunning down zombies 
can't hold a candle to simply being present and 
vulnerable inside a nightmare. That's why, despite 
the occasional stumble and sticking point, 7| 
Transference will frequently leave you transfixed. 
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Life Is Strange 2: Episode 1 - Roads 


ccasionally clumsy but often searingly 

authentic, the first episode of Life Is Strange 2 

holds true to series form. Supernatural teen 
drama seems to be the ideal medium for Dontnod’s 
best work: exploring difficult themes with creativity 
and care. Brothers Sean and Daniel Diaz are on the run 
after a trigger-happy cop rips their family apart — and 
the younger Diaz responds by doing the same thing to 
their sleepy Seattle neighbourhood. 

Like Max Caulfield before him, Daniel has a gift. 
This time, it’s telekinesis — though the nine-year-old 
has far less control over it, and we see little of it in this 
first few hours. Instead, Roads lays the groundwork 
for its characters and setting. There’s true chemistry 
between the brothers: it helps that Dontnod has polished 
up its engine, expressions now far less wooden. Scenes 
involving skipping stones, jumping on beds and throwing 
sticks for a puppy come close to being twee, but are 
balanced out by the believable writing of the brothers’ 
relationship. Traces of Life Is Strange’s cringeworthiness 
remain — a few lines are so clichéd we find ourselves 
reciting them in tandem. But again, everything is cut 
with an earnestness lent by its performances and the 
story’s willingness to tackle real subjects. 


Detailed animations make the brothers’ relationship feel real. An amusing 
early moment sees Daniel slam his bedroom door after Sean teases him, 
before opening it again as you walk away to pull one last face 


Developer Dontnod Entertainment 
Publisher Square Enix 

Format PC, PS4, Xbox One 
Release Out now 


М/һоеуег5 responsible for 
curating Life Is Strange's 
soundtracks ought to be given 
а raise. The music used in 
Roads is note-perfect, from 
the bouncy opening of 
Phoenix's Lisztomania to The 
Streets’ On The Flip Of A Coin 
thumping from Sean's sound 
system in his room: in a lovely 
touch, he'll sing along with the 
chorus as you wander about 
looking for party supplies. 
Composer Jonathan Morali 
returns to accompany the 
contemplative moments - a rest 
on a bench, a cloud-watching 
session — with bittersweet 
swells of acoustic guitar. 


Your role as Sean is to protect and set a good 
example for Daniel, which forms the basis of your most 
significant choices. And although the ‘build the wall’ 
rhetoric can verge on pantomime, there are moments of 
agonising subtlety in its introduction of a recognisably 
xenophobic America. You’ll suffer at the hands of a 
racist redneck regardless of whether or not you stole 
food from his gas station — but it’s an extra twist of the 
knife if you did, as you realise you’ve ended up playing 
into a stereotype in your desperation to provide for your 
brother. Already, Life Is Strange 2 is doing a remarkable 
job of having you reckon with the kind of everyday lose- 
lose situations that marginalised people face. 

Life Is Strange 2 seems determined to keep it — ahem 
— real, then. But Max Caulfield’s time-bending powers 
served as the perfect foil to a tale about teenage self- 
consciousness. Roads is missing that sense of thematic 
cohesion, scattering random-seeming, sometimes 
unwieldy interactions throughout. Right now, Daniel’s 
telekinesis feels like a throwaway supernatural motif for 
the sake of series tradition. And although an end-of- 
episode teaser promises more, we wonder how much 
more there is to explore in the concept of a young boy 
being taught to control his destructive urges. Still, 
there’s something vital about this first episode’s 
endearingly messy setup: to err is human, after E 
all, and Life Is Strange is nothing if not that. 
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PLAY 


The Gardens Between 


t first, the soft-hued, helter-skelter levels of 
The Gardens Between call to mind those of 
fonument Valley. But it's time, rather than 
space, that’s the subject of this wistful puzzler. The 
tale revolves around two friends who, across a series 
of dreamlike islands, work together to alter the flow of 
time and wander through their memories of playtimes 
past. Doing so is a delight: The Gardens Between wraps 
its challenges in playful, yet precise, design. 
Puzzles centre around a core mechanic — you can 
scrub back and forth through time by moving the stick 
eft and right respectively. The two characters move 
through the twirling level in tandem: confident Arina in 
front, Frendt bringing up the rear. Arina carries the 
antern, which must be lighted and placed at level’s end; 
Frendt can interact with chimes to control more specific 
pockets of time and change the environment. 

The gorgeous islands are littered with gigantic toys, 
treasures and mementoes that hide imaginative puzzles 
(the designers appear to be fans of Jon Blow’s work). 
Each is a kind of surreal chess challenge, solving them a 
matter of planning the order and timing of moves. One 
puzzle requires you to rewind and fast-forward time 
repeatedly as Arina leaps on to and off a hand saw; 


One standout puzzle is a kind of three-cube Monte - you must identify 
the correct one as they hop into buckets of paint and leap around 
the rotating island, which hides several switcheroos from view 


Developer/publisher The Voxel Agents 
Format PC, PS4 (tested), Switch 
Release Out now 


SOUND GARDEN 

The Gardens Between's 
audiovisual design is elegantly 
done: Arina or Frendt will 
sometimes point to the next 
relevant interactive element of 
the puzzle, while sound and 
vibration cues play a large part 
in letting you know when 
you've lined something up just 
so (a bolt of lightning, a droplet 
of water) and should wait for an 
effect to take place. These 
gentle nudges extend to the 
short vignettes between groups 
of levels, in which there are 
secrets to be found. 


another sees working out how to input a passcode on 
a huge keypad; others still involve VCRs, seesaws, 
dinosaur bones and popcorn. But a more consistent 
language of interactive elements helps keep things 
grounded. These might help or hinder progress 
depending on their location. Flowers either light the 
lantern or extinguish it, and are opened and closed by 
ringing a chime; purple fog can act as a bridge or an 
obstacle, and shrinks in the presence of light. Charming 
cube creatures can carry lanterns to places that Arina 
can't yet reach, Frendt ringing hourglass-shaped bells 
to move them through time and around the level. 

The Gardens Between is at its best when it marries 
whimsical design with fresh twists on logic puzzles, 
each level delicately exploring a new idea before moving 
on to the next. Perhaps the sole exception is a level built 
around a disused pipe: its exacting puzzle is surrounded 
by uncharacteristically plain design that only serves to 
make it feel even more unwelcoming and obtuse. It's at 
sticking points like this, as you run Arina and Frendt 
back and forth to no avail, you might also wish they 
jogged a little faster. But then, theirs is a tale about 
savouring every moment together. As you reach the 
conclusion, it's suddenly clear why The Gardens Between 
is set across a drifting archipelago, its world softly 
and sadly coming apart — in the end, it is a story 7| 
about space, after all. 
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DOWNLOAD THE BEST OF EDGE'S FIRST 
YEAR ON YOUR IOS DEVICE FOR FREE 


bit.ly/annual93 


TIME § EXTEND 


Superbrothers: 
Sword & Sworcery EP 


Revisiting the concept album dreamin 


it's a Zelda game 
Bv EDWIN EvaNs-THIRLWELL 


Developer Capybara Games, Superbrothers Publisher Capybara Games Format 105, Android, Windows, Switch Release 2011 
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о play Sword апа 
Sworcery is to wrestle 
with its myth. Not just 
the myth that unfolds 
within it — the tale of 
a nameless Scythian, 
whose search for an 
old forbidden tome 
unleashes a vaporous evil that can only be 
banished by gathering the pieces of a 
triangular artefact, the Trigon Trifecta — 
but the myth the game surrounds itself 
with, its theatrical and combative sense of 
its place within the evolution of an artform. 
Witness the declarations of intent offered 
by its credits screen — a blend of stridency 
and spaced-out self-deprecation redolent of 
a 2oth-century poetry manifesto — which 
abour to situate Sworcery’s innovative, 
music-led design against its adoration for 
canon-toppers like Zelda. The game is, 
variously, “a brave experiment in input- 
output cinema, whatever that is supposed to 
Бе” “a crude videogame haiku about life, 


love and death”, “a fevered Famicom dream”, 
“a treatment for soul sickness”, “a choice cut 
of myth and dreams” for a “broad, literate 
audience”, and “a nifty little thing that I 
don’t really understand that I think 
everyone should play on their touchtronic 


machinery or PC”. 


Far from aiming simply to entertain, 
Sword & Sworcery styles itself as a cultural 
intervention. Originally released alongside 
the iPad in 2011, it sets out to recalibrate 
expectations of a medium (one of the 
original trailers is, in fact, titled Audience 
Calibration Procedure) then bubbling with 
enthusiasm for the commercial and artistic 
opportunities of mobiles and touchscreens. 
t’s also an attempt to link to the past. 

The credits reel cites a BoingBoing essay 
written by creator and former Koei artist 
Craig D Adams, which reads like something 
Ernest Cline might have penned after an 
afternoon playing Galaga and one too many 
Mountain Dews. Titled Less Talk More 
Rock, it rather reductively denounces the 
exposition-heaviness of so-called design- 
by-committee modern games while 
exhorting developers to follow in the strides 
of a cabal of pioneers who all *speak 
videogame fluently”, such as Егіс Chahi and 
Shigeru Miyamoto. 


All this may sound perfectly obnoxious 
and, well, it often is. The trick to much of 
Sword & Sworcery's gnomic writing is that it 
was written for Twitter, where meandering 
edginess has a way of going viral The 
original versions of the game let you tweet 
the script, which is broken into 
140-character nuggets, as you play — a sly 
marketing gambit that earned it a few extra 
headlines at launch. But if Sword & Sworcery 
is peddling its own myth, that's ultimately 
because it is as much in love with the 
process of myth-making as the gaming 
landscapes evoked by its sumptuous pixel 
art backdrops: the eroded alien planet of 
Chahi's Another World, the forests and 
hollow-eyed monoliths of the early Zeldas. 
It's a lucid dream, an interrogation of legend 
as a concept in the digital age, in which a 
quest for a book becomes an excavation of 
software itself as a sworcerous artefact. 

One way it goes about this is by 
channelling David Lynch’s Twin Peaks, 
another fiction that knows it's fiction, 
celebrated for its deconstructive handling of 
tropes from soap opera, horror and detective 
thrillers. The game's story episodes are 
bookended by a lobby screen that recalls 
Twin Peaks' extradimensional Red Room, 
where a dapper and  cigar-wielding 
Archetype offers commentary on the 
Scythian's fate, framing the whole saga as a 
cathartic social experiment. 

Another crucial gambit is the game's 
secondperson narration — it addresses the 
player as a player, sharing insights on 
features like the presence of an adversary 
you can choose to spare, which turns the 
story into an off-colour dialogue with the 
artistic choices that comprise it. 

The game's exploration of how 
networking platforms might support the 
writing of a fable, meanwhile, sees it 
recreating Twitter within its own mythology 
as the Megatome, a book that contains feeds 
(complete with time codes) for each 
character's thoughts, including those of the 
protagonist and the dog that pops up 
occasionally to guide your steps. 

Elsewhere, it integrates the hardware 
running the game into the performance of a 
ritual. One of the puzzles sees you waiting 
for the Moon, whose movements are 
calculated in realtime from your computer 
clock, to enter a certain phase. You can 


ifo 
ч 


One effect of the game's 
Lynchian framing is to remind 
you of the debt Zelda, too, 
owes to Twin Peaks - Link's 
Awakening's enchanted 
island (carefully set apart 
from the rest of Hyrule) is 
another intelligent homage 
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hasten this within the game by visiting an 
enchanted grotto, or you can quit and 
change your time and date settings to trick 
it. Sword & Sworcery styles this ‘cheating’ — 
the Scythian encounters the ghost of a 
character who died of shame after trying it 
— but the Steam version also presents you 
with an achievement for doing so. Rather 
than taking its own dreamworld literally, the 
game regards its own supporting technology 
as a component of the fantasy; to tinker 
with that technology is, accordingly, to 
become something of a sworcerer yourself. 

The other major secret to Sword & 
Sworcery is that it's not really a game but a 
piece of music, broken up not into chapters 
but ‘sessions; its main menu a spinning 
phonograph record of the wistful main 
theme (place a finger or cursor on it and you 
can halt the track). 


WITH 
AND TWITCHY GRANDIOSITY, 


& SWORCERY CAN BE 


The project began life prior to Capybara's 
involvement as a collaboration between 
Adams and Jim Guthrie, the composer who 
would later score Indie Game: The Movie. If 
Adams' manifesto on how games are 
*choked" by exposition is clumsy, Sword & 
Sworcery itself makes a strong case for how 
diverse elements from different genres — 
hidden-object puzzles, boss battles, lock- 
and-key quests — may be unified not by 
narrative or text, but through music. 

The game's twilight forests and sheer, 
screen-dwarfing ruins are to some extent 
just cover artworks for its glorious 
soundtracks, a scruffy alchemy of guitar, 
drums, piano and electronic effects created 
using an original PlayStation. Its puzzles 
aren't so much puzzles as opportunities to 
jam with Guthrie who actually appears 
within the game to stage a concert. 


While scouring the mountainside for the 
sprites who expose pieces of the Trigon 
Trifecta, for example, you'll pluck torrents 
of water and press on tree trunks to create 
melodies, luring your quarry out into the 
open. Struggles for control of each Trigon 
piece, meanwhile, take the form of 
gorgeously wrought — rhythm-matching 
operas in which you bat energy balls back 
and forth to a drumbeat. 


ITS METAFICTIONAL STRUCTURE 


SWORD 
HARD TO LOVE 


АП this still feels very novel, but as with 
the game's shrines and magic artefacts, one 
of the chief inspirations is the venerable 
Zelda with its fondness for 
instruments as tools and use of musical 
phrases to mark the completion of a puzzle. 
Rather than solving puzzles to trigger these 
phrases, Sword & Sworcery generally asks you 
to recreate the phrase in order to solve the 
puzzle (it also gives you a little leeway with 
composition, allowing you to bend the tune 
out of shape). It's a lovely reversal and an 
apposite tactic for a game releasing on iOS, a 
platform that owes its rise to music. 

Sword & Sworcery's masterstroke as an 
album dreaming it's a Zelda game, however, 
is how it re-imagines the dual-world 
mechanic made famous by Link To The Past. 
This is represented not as passing through a 
portal or casting a spell, but by flipping the 


series, 


The game invokes 
what its creators term 
the "mythopoetic 
psychocosmology" of 
fantasy authors such 
as Robert E. Howard. 

It explores how dreams 
and legends give the 
universe a heartbeat 


Sword & Sworcery had sold а 
very respectable 1.5 million 
copies by July 2013. Among 
the games influenced by it is 
the sublime Monument Valley 


record over to expose eldritch ‘B-side 
environments and additional tracks. 

With its metafictional structure, off-key 
hipster jokes and twitchy grandiosity, Sword 
& Sworcery can be hard to love even at its 
most intriguing, but there are times where it 
manages a certain poignancy. While on one 
level a parody of the mute lead in thrall to 
the finger of an unseen god, the Scythian is 
a curious figure — her sword arm dangling 
below her waist before she strikes, her legs 
arching on tip-toes when she walks. 

The game is also notable for delicate 
character animations, such as hair whipping 
sideways when you dodge a strike, or the 
way the Scythian’s elbows move when she 
pulls off her boots. These elements have 
stood the test of time; the same can’t be 
said for certain light and particle effects, 
which float against the pixels like smudges 
on a lens. 


The game refers to you as 
an unseen god, not merely 
possessing and leading 
the protagonist but. 
altering the terrain by, for 
example, dragging the 
slopes of a valley together 


Sword & Sworcery was the game that 
launched Capybara, a seasoned creator of 
licensed titles like Might & Magic: Clash О, 
Heroes. Both its gleeful self-referentiality 
and morbidity can be traced to 2014's Super 
Time Force, a temporally disordered scrolling} 
action game in which you fight alongside 
the displaced spectres of prior playthroughs. 
But it’s the long-awaited Below, once pegged 
for release in mid-2016, that comes closest 
to the status of a spiritual successor, with a 
lone adventurer exploring а misty 
subterranean necropolis and a_ score 
composed by Guthrie. Like Sword & 
Sworcery, Below looks to pay homage to the 
classics while distancing itself from them. 


Capybara president and co-founder 
Nathan Vella has described it as a 
“Roguelike-like”, inasmuch as it aims for the 
feel but not the precise execution of the 
'8o0s and '9os dungeon crawlers it evokes. 
But Vella has also described Below as a 
*super-videogamey videogame" inspired by 
the success of the Souls series rather than 
any grand designs for the medium at large — 
a game less concerned with how it plugs 
into the culture and history of its artform, 
disinclined to  mythologise its own 
contribution, or explore the relationship 
between its fable and the supporting 
technology. The results, as and when they 
see daylight, may prove less obnoxious than 
Sworcery — if nothing else, we've yet to see 
any jokes about internet memes — but they 
might also be less enchanting. 
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